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Divided Democracy 


WO DINNERS in New York city have 
served to illustrate in a striking way the 
division of the Democracy throughout the 
country. The Democratic Club of the 
metropolis planned a feast in honor of 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, and invited the last Presi- 
dential candidate of the party which professes to 
represent the Democratic principles that JEFFERSON 
championed. He refused to attend, because the 
spokesman for the club had repudiated the chief 
plank in the national platform of 1896. In order to 
emphasize the divergence of views, Mr. BRYAN came 
to New York a few hours later that he might attend 
another dinner, at which the key-note was allegi- 
ance to this platform, and especially to the silver 
resolution, which was ignored on the first occasion. 

There has been a good deal of joking about these 
two oecasions—the ten-dollar dinner and the one- 
dollar dinner, as they have usually been distin- 
guished; and.there were humorous features about 
both, such as the fact that RICHARD CROKER was the 
exemplar’ of ‘‘ Jeffersonian principles ” at one, and 
that at the other plain fare was deemed essential to 
honor a man who enjoyed the best of living. But 
there was a serious side to the controversy, comical 
as were some of its accessories. It showed that the 
financial issue which was raised in 1896 has left 
the party which raised it disrupted as it approaches 
the contest of 1900. It is only a few months be- 
fore the first delegates to the national conventions 
of next year will be chosen, and yet men who have 
always called themselves Democrats are disputing 
bitterly as to what constitutes Democracy. 

The dispute is as earnest elsewhere as it is in 
New York city. A JEFFERSON dinner was held in 
Milwaukee shortly before the rival dinners at the 
Kast. Mr.-BRYAN was present, but the reporters 
discovered that the speech which he delivered was 
decidedly different from that which he had pre- 
pared and given out in proof-slips. The written 
speech was uncompromising in devotion to silver, 
while the spoken one did not make the financial 
issue prominent. The reason was that so many of 
the Democrats at this dinner were earnest oppo- 
nents of free coinage that even Mr. BRYAN shrank 
from ‘‘ throwing a coldness over the meeting” by 
language which would arouse their hostility. A 
similar state of things would have been encountered 
in any other large city between the Missouri and 
the Atlantic if the same experiment had been tried. 

The most curious thing about this division is the 
fact that it is over a question which no longer en- 
grosses the public mind. Three years ago silver 
was the burning issue. Everybody was interested 
in it. Now most people are tired of it. A whole 
set of new questions has been brought to the front 
by the war with Spain. People are now thinking 
about the grave problems growing out of the free- 
ing of Cuba and the acquisition of Puerto Rico and 

-the Philippines. The ‘' 16 to 1” issue seems almost 
as remote as the controversy of thirty years ago 
about whether the new amendments to the Con- 
stitution had been legally adopted. Even those 
‘Western farmers who were so much stirred up 
over silver three or four years ago are weary of it, 
now that they have had a succession of fine crops, 
which they have sold at good prices, and find them- 
selves prosperous despite ‘‘ the crime of 1873.” 

The obvious way out of their difficulty is to drop 
the old issue, which divides the party, and unite it 
to do battle on the new questions which are en- 
gaging national attention. Two difficulties stand 
in the way. One is the party’s candidate for Pres- 
ident in 1896.. Mr. BRYAN means to be the nomi- 
nee in 1900. He is assisted in this ambition by 
the fact that there is left in the organization hard- 
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ly a single old leader to dispute his pre-eminence, 
and that no prominent Democrat has come to the 
front during the last three years. The Chicago 
platform drove the brains out of the Democratic 
party, and the void has not been filled. Mr. Bryan 
thus has the stage to himself. 

The only way to get rid of their old candidate is 
by an organized effort to cut loose from the issue 
which he represents and the defeat which is in- 
volved in raising that issue again. But here an 
anomalous state of things is encountered. Ordi- 
narily the managers of a party are anxious for suc- 
cess, and ready to abandon a policy which involves 
defeat. But the split in Democracy caused by 
the Chicago platform threw the machinery of the 
party almost everywhere into the hands of weak 
men who had cut no figure while the old leaders 
were in control. These men care a great deal more 
about maintaining their own prominence in their 
States than they do about the success of their party 
in the nation. So long as the silver issue is kept 
to the front, they can retain their positions of 
party authority. The moment that issue should 
be shelved, they would be pushed back into their 
former obscurity. The consequence is that this 
whole class of political workers is enthusiastic for 
the nomination of BRYAN in 1900 upon the same 
silver plank as in 1896. As they control the or- 
ganization throughout the South, in the States 
west of the Mississippi, and in some of the States 
east of that river, it would be a tremendous under- 
taking to overthrow them and defeat their scheme. 

This demoralization of Democracy is nothing 
short of a national misfortune. Under a system 
of party government it is almost as essential to 
the public interest that there shall be a strong op- 
position as a strong administration. Indeed, an 
administration needs the constant spur of a vigor- 
ous antagonist to be itself strong. Fair-minded 
Republicans in Vermont and candid Democrats in 
Texas admit that their States suffer from being so 
one-sided politically. The nation will be best gov- 
erned when the party in power, whichever it may 
be, is in constant dread lest its misconduct shall 
enable an alert and powerful opposition to oust it. 





HE gathering at Atlantic City of a Congres- 
sional committee to consider financial legisla- 
tion and recommend measures for adoption at 

the next session is an encouraging event. The 
committee consists entirely of Republicans, and 
was created by a party caucus shortly before the 
end of the last session. Its members are not theo- 
rists or doctrinaires; on the contrary, they are ex- 
ceedingly practical politicians. They have no pet 
hobbies to push upon each -other’s attention; no 
elaborate schemes to quarrel over. The great trou- 
ble with the regular House committees on such 
questions has been that there were almost as many 
plans for currency reform as there were members, 
and that each man thought his own plan the only 
one which had any merit. The result was that 
anything like agreement was next to impossible, 
and not even an approach to harmony was reach- 
ed until near the end of the last session, when it 
was too late for effective actiou.. The present 
caucus committee is composed of men who were 
picked out with an especial view to working to- 
gether amicably. They believe that, as a matter 
of party tactics, it is good policy for the Republi- 
cans to have some practical measure to propose 
when Congress shall meet for the next session, and 
their only object is to prepare a bill which can com- 
mand the united support of their Republican asso- 
ciates. They are men of influence in their party; 
they represent all sections, and only two of the 
eleven live east of the Alleghanies, so that there 
can be no charge of ‘‘ Wall Street influence.” More 
than one represent districts which are apt to be 
close, and were elected through the support of sound- 
money Democrats who believed that a Republi- 
can Congress would vindicate their faith in the 
party’s professions. There is no reason to expect 
any great measure of currency reform from this 
body, but it will undoubtedly formulate a_ bill 
which will mark some progress toward a perma- 
nent and complete settlement of the questions at 
issue. This is the first time that the dominant 
party has voluntarily taken a forward step along 
this path, and the assembling of these shrewd Re- 
publican politicians for such a purpose is a sign of 
promise. 





started from partisan motives and conducted 

for partisan ends that the public is sceptical as 
to the sincerity of any new movement in this di- 
rection. For this reason a good many Republicans 
and independents were at first inclined to doubt 
whether much of value would come from the in- 
quiry into New York city affairs recently begun 
by a Republican committee of the Legislature, 
while Democrats, of course, had only sneers for 


wee investigations are so apt to be 
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the idea. Nobody can maintain that there has 
not been some justification for such suspicions in 
the course pursued by the committee thus far; but, 
after due allowance for the natural desire of the 
majority to make party capital out of the investi- 
gation, it must be conceded that it is proving fruit- 
ful of good. The community has seen the ruler of 
the metropolis upon the witness-stand day after day ; 
it has heard his significant admissions of various 
features of his policy, and has noted his even more 
significant refusals to answer many questions. It 
isa great thing to have a boss expound hissystem of 
government as clearly as CROKER did when he told 
how he picks out judges, and then puts into his 
own pocket money that comes from their action 
on the bench in appointing referees who name as 
auctioneer the firm to which he belongs. The 
average boss in an American city keeps himself in 
the background as much as possible, and shrinks 
from letting his subjects see how much he is 
making out of them. But the ruler of New York 
has become so intoxicated with power that he 
exults in displaying the methods of his tyranny. 
What was before only suspected CROKER has him- 
self confessed, and if the investigation had accom- 
plished nothing else than to get CROKER on the 
stand, it would have been abundantly vindicated. 





HE legislative season is everywhere drawing 
to a close, and it is possible to review its de- 
velopments as they affect the cause of civil 

service reform. A survey of the field shows that 
there is no good ground for discouragement. In 
no State of the Union has any action been taken 
by a Legislature which involved any loss of ground 
already won by the reformers. Oddly enough, tlie 
most threatening assault was made in the quarter 
where it would least have been expected. Massa- 
chusetts was one of the first States to enact a civil 
service law, and is the last where one would have 
apprehended any danger of a reaction. Yet the 
legislative committee on this subject surprised ev- 
erybody a few weeks ago by proposing a most 
revolutionary step backward. But publicity was 
the only thing needed to defeat the scheme, and 
the spoilsmen soon found that they must surrender. 
In New York Governor ROOSEVELT has succeeded 
in undoing the wrong done by Governor BLACK 
two years ago, when the latter set out to ‘ take 
the starch” out of the civil service by radical 
changes in the law, so that the politicians 
might work it to their own advantage. The 
Republican majority in the Legislature showed 
plainly that it had little sympathy with the 
Governor in this matter, but it recognized that 
it could not afford to stand out against him. 
The course of Congress regarding the civil service 
illustrated the same temper. There are plenty 
of Senators and Representatives who ‘take no 
stock in civil service,” to use a phrase which they 
much affect; but whenever it comes to the point, 
as it did last winter, of trying to starve out the 
commission, only asmall minority dares so to vote. 
On the other hand, any real advancement of the 
reform through Corgressional action is very hard 
to get. The establishment of a bureau to take the 
census of 1900 offered an opportunity for the ex- 
tension of the merit system which ought to have 
been improved without the slightest hesitation ; 
whereas only a beggarly minority in either branch 
would consider the idea of bringing these thou- 
sands of places under the operation of the rules. 
The truth seems to be that the reform is already 
strong enough to withstand assaulis upon what 
has been gained, but that a great deal of hard work 
must yet be done before it can be advanced to cover 
the whole field which it should control. Its advo- 
cates have no reason to feel discouraged on the 
one hand, nor to regard their task as accomplished 
on the other. 





YEAR ago Lord Sa.ispury’s hard saying 

was on every tongue. The strong states, the 

living nations, grow stronger; the dying 
states, such as Spain and China, must surrender 
their territory, piece by piece—such was the pur- 
port of his declaration. It seemed to borrow au- 
thority, while lending a selfish application to the 
text, ‘‘ But whosoever hath not, from him shill 
be taken away even that he hath.” In the course 
of a twelvemonth one of the weaker states has sur- 
rendered to one of the stronger its rights and 
wrongs in the Philippines. The true nature of 
our undertaking on the other side of the world is 
being disclosed from week to week, and difficulties 
are becoming apparent which, now that the nation’s 
honor is engaged, are an incitement and a chal- 
lenge. If a nobler reading of our duty is sought, 
we would suggest the following adaptation of the 
same passage as a warrant for our great sacrifices: 
To him who gives his treasure and, if necessary, 
his life for another—to him shall be given, and he 
shall have more abundantly. 
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THIS BUSY WORLD. By &. 8S. Martin 


HERE was a disquieting rumor last week that 

Speaker Reed had been offered very large pe- 

cuniary inducements—to wit, $50,000 a year— 

to resign from Congress and practise law in 

New York. It was closely followed by the 

announcement, on April 19, that Mr. Reed was 
about to join the law firm of Simpson, Thatcher, & Bar- 
num, and would live and labor in New York after his 
return from a summer trip to Europe. Neither he nor 
his prospective associates have confirmed the $50,000 
item, nor has he as yet given any assurance that he will 
resign the Speakership and retire from Congress. It is 
taken for granted, however, that if he is coming to New 
York to practise law, he will make a business of law for 
a time at least, and try to huddle together money enough 
to make him independent of the generosity of a grateful 
country which he has served at small wages for twenty 
years. 

The post of Speaker of the House is of enormous im- 
porthnce and responsibility. Why should it not command 
a salary bearing some relation to its size? Mr. Reed prob- 
ably feels a natural human inclination to accumulate 
some money. His salary as Speaker was $8000 a year. 
That is not enough. If it was $25,000 a year, it would 
probably suffice to make outside money-making allure- 
ments powerless to attract him. His intention of coming 
to New York is somewhat rashly interpreted to mean 
that he has finished with politics; but Mr. Reed is only 
fifty-nine years old, and when he has laid aside the Speak- 
ership it is possible that he will be freer to express him- 
self about public concerns and more available as a candi- 
date for high political office than he is at present. It 
won't hurt him as a candidate to hail from New York. 
For the last year or two he has been opposed to the pol- 
icy of the administration in many important particulars, 
and though he has been immensely useful as part of the 
machinery of government, and has saved us money in im- 
portant quantities, his public service cannot have been 
wholly satisfying to his inner man, nor can he be blamed 
if a change seems inviting to him. 

Mr. Reed seems to be, in a way and in moderation, an 
approver of that cloistered life which Governor Roosevelt 
says is so unwholesome for a nation. Perhaps living in 
Maine has cramped his impulses; and if so, living in New 
York might expand him. For a cloistered person, how- 
ever, he seems fairly robust, and he can sit down harder 
than Governor Roosevelt, and ‘emain seated much longer 
without getting tired. He and the Governor are fine types 
of men; highly contrasted, but both valuable. New York 
is a commodious State, and can easily find room for both 
of them. 


[t was announced last week that Mr. Charles Dudley 

Warner, whose grave illness at New Orleans was mat- 
ter of so much public concern, had passed the crisis of his 
disease. By this time, therefore, he must be well along 
towards recovery. Mr. Warner had influenza, with a com- 
plication of pneumonia in one lung, with results that for 
a time were alarming. He has been writing a new novel, 
in which, we are told, will appear again some of the char- 
acters we learned to like in The Golden House. 


FoR a good many years Union College has suspected 

that she was poor, but has not been sure how poor, 
because she has owned some property on Long Island, 
which, it was thought, might some time bring a great 
price. A few months ago this Long Island property was 
sold, and did not bring so much but that the debts of the 
college absorbed it. Now Union finds that when her run- 
ning expenses have been reduced as much as possible she 
will still have an annual deficit of about $23,000. Her 
only asset which could be made to be more productive 
than it is is her real estate in Schenectady. She has tried 
to induce the city of Schenectady to hire a large part of 
the 170 acres that the college owns for a park, but though 
many citizens favored that plan as a way of helping out 
the college, many others didn’t, and that scheme has fall- 
en through. Moreover, land is not worth very much in 
Schenectady anyway, and Union might sell off all she can 
possibly spare and yet not be materially helped. The sym- 
pathetic townsmen of Schenectady have met several times 
and taken thought for her, and financiers have financed 
for her, and the alumni have been appealed to, but, for all 
they smite the rock, the water doesn’t seem to gush. Half 
a million dollars so invested as to pay five per cent. seems 
to be indispensable to Union’s welfare. 

The straits of the old college are melancholy to con- 
sider. President Raymond has announced that the col- 
lege must be closed unless its income can be increased, 
but he does not like to admit that Union’s work is 
done. 


‘THe last report about the pastorate of the Fifth Avenue 

Presbyterian Church in New York is that Mr. Con- 
nell of the Regent Square Church in London, who has 
been called by the Fifth Avenue Presbyterians, is so com- 
mitted to other employments that he will not feel justified 
in giving them up. Mr. Connell has just returned from 
China, and delegates from the Fifth Avenue Church 
have gone to England to carry to him their church’s invi- 
tation. Until they have seen him and labored with him 
there can be no certainty that their arguments will not 
prevail with him, but the prospect of getting him does 
not seem to be good. Perhaps the delegates will go to 
Scotland or Ireland and look about. There. are great 


Presbyterians in those parts, and the Fifth Avenue 
Church knows the school and likes its products. 


AN observation made on this page of the WEEKLY about 

the interest that visitors to the St. Louis Fair would 
feel in meeting the Missouri folks of the outlying districts 
seems to the Kansas City Star to have emanated from a 
writer ‘‘who thinks of St. Louis and Missouri and the 
West as places where the people speak in dialect and 
wear queer clothes and shy at trolley-cars, and who does 
not realize that St. Louis is, after New York, Chicago, 
and Philadelphia, the greatest city in the United States.” 

There are no delusions hereabout as to St. Louis, 
though it seems to be the least known and realized great 
city in the land, and a good place to have a great fair for 
better acquaintance’ sake. Neither does there any longer 
exist in the East the mental attitude towards the West 
which the Star suggests. Any morning in New York it 
is possible to stop at the Astoria Hotel and see the great 
West at breakfast, and admire its clothes, and notice the 
finish of its manners. The East is much more inclined 
nowadays to stand in awe-struck contemplation of the 
West, and to meditate upon its energy and ambition and 
its large-patterned Destiny, than to condescend to it or 
disparage it. . 

Kansae City, too, we know is a lively town, about the 
size of Rochester, and provided with everything that a 
population of 175,000 entitles a city to have. But as for 
the ‘‘outlying districts” of the State of Missouri, it is 
probably true that the impression prevails somewhat 
widely that a large part of the rural population of that 
State are not as fully abreast of the times as their neigh- 
bors in Illinois, Ohio, and Iowa. Wasn't it a recent and 
successful candidate for Governor of Missouri who as- 
sured his constituents that they would be welcome to 
spit on the floor in the Governor's house if he was elected? 
Such a tale came East, and it sounded a little backward; 
and within a year there have been letters from Missouri 
in prominent Eastern newspapers which have given the 
impression that civilization there was as yet not quite 
a finished product, and that the schoolmaster and the 
preacher and the capitalist bad still a good deal to do. The 
Star ought to know better than the WEEKLY does wheth- 
er these yarns are calumnies. No doubt, too, the Star has 
heard and despises the tale told to the present writer, by 
a native of Missouri, of the six men who in the course of 
a smoking-car conversation upon a railroad train fell to 
questioning one another as to the States of their nativity. 
‘**T was born in Ohio,” boasted one. ‘‘ And I in Illinois.” 
‘‘And I in Kentucky.” ‘‘And I in Georgia.” ‘‘ And I 
in Maine.” The sixth man was somewhat deliberate, but 
as they looked towards him he put his hand behind him, 
and grasping the handle of a gun which stuck out of his 
rear pocket, said: *‘ Well, I was born in Missouri. Now, 
d——n ye, don’t one of ye laugh!” ; 

No doubt this libellous story is a product of what the 
Star calls “the educated opinion that grows in flower- 
pots east of the Alleghanies.” The sixth State in the 
Union can afford to smile at it. 


Ts Woman’s Journal (Boston), finding fault with the 

opinions of the WEEKLY anent the execution of Mrs. 
Place, asks, ‘‘ What would HARPER’s WEEKLY say if a 
man had been electrocuted upon the verdict of a jury 
composed solely of women?” 

There can hardly be two opinions as to that. Juries of 
men are apt to be lenient to women. Juries of women 
would doubtless be lenient to men. The presumption 
would be that a man executed on the strength of a verdict 
found by twelve women was an atrocious criminal whom 
his triers did not dare to spare. 


TH Washington Times reports that in Russia the Bis- 

marck autobiography (of which the American edition 
is published by the Harpers) is under the official censor’s 
ban, and that the Russian booksellers have been forbid- 
den to sell it. Thousands of copies, it seems, are hidden 
throughout the empire, waiting for the censorship to be 
relaxed or for opportunity for secret sales. 


A CONTEMPORARY which reported the triumphal] 

progress of the Raleigh up the North River on the 
morning of April 16 represents one of her officers as say- 
ing, as he stood bareheaded in the rain on her wet quarter- 
deck and waved response t8 shouters ashore: ‘‘ We know 
that it isn’t for us these people are risking their health 
and lives. They are yelling for the Old Man. They yell 
for us because this is one of the Old Man’s ships. They 
can’t yell too much.” 

There was enough truth in that to make one’s heart go 
out more than ever towards the Raleigh, and to put one’s 
yelling powers to a more critical test. There is no doubt 
that when the Old Man comes home the roof will come 
off. Meanwhile the reception to the Raleigh last week 
was a very pretty earnest of what is to come. 

She was expected on Saturday afternoon, April 15, and 
a glorious welcome was provided for her, including sun- 
shine and gay crowds all along the river-front from the 
Battery to Grant’s Tomb The bunting was out on the 
shipping, and excursion-boats went down the bay to meet 
her; but there was no Raleigh that day Her trip from 
Bermuda was not as expeditious as was expected, and she 
did not get in until late at night. Sunday the climate 
gave out. It rained dismally, and the air was harsh and 
amonth behind the times. The Raleigh left Quarantine 


early, and came up to the anchorage off Tompkinsville, 
where the two little Spanish gunboats that came across 
lots the other day from Chesapeake Bay were waiting for 
her. There she anchored and waited, and her reception 
began. Tugs and steamers loaded with enthusiasts came 
poking through the mist to call on her. Every one who 
came in sight yelled, and the Raleigh began to realize that 
her return was appreciated irrespective of the weather. 
Then she ran up her home-coming pennant, 312 feet long, 
with a gilt bladder at the end. 

About half past ten the Mayor and a delegation of city 
officials came aboard, and were received by Captain Cogh- 
lan. The Mayor made a speech and said the Raleigh did 
nobly. Captain Coghlan responded that Admiral Dewey 
was a great commander; they shook hands all around, aud 
the papers say that “ hospitality was hastily partaken of.” 
Then as the Mayor departed the Raleigh fired the Mayor's 
salute of fifteen guns, and the procession began. First 
the Mayor’s boat, then the captured gunboats Sandoval 
and Alvarado, then the Raleigh with a police-boat on each 
side of her, and two government tugs behind. So they 
crossed the bay, the tramp steamships whistling their re 
spectful compliments, and on up the North River, where 
dripping groups yelled from every pier-head, and colors 
dipped and whistles screeched. At Grant’s Tomb all flags 
were half-masted while the twenty-one-gun salutes of 
the three war-ships were fired and returned. Then the 
Raleigh came back and anchored off Thirty-fourth Street. 
The crowds that welcomed her were not great. The 
weather was too unwholesomely desolate for that, but 
there was no question about the warmth of the welcome. 

The Raleigh is the sister ship of the Cincinnati, and was 
launched at Norfolk in 1892. She will go to the Ports- 
mouth Navy Yard and be overhauled. 


TT San Francisco newspapers are having fun over two 

new laws affecting California papers which have just 
gone into effect. One of the new statutes prohibits 
cartoons. The Publishers’ Association has determined 
to ignore it, because the lawyers say it is unconstitutional 
and cannot be enforced. The other statute directs that 
all libellous articles in newspapers shall be signed, and the 
association deals with that by ordering everything in the 
papers to be signed, except the advertisements and edi 
torials. In the San Francisco Chronicle for April 18 the 
news of the paper is signed, down to one-line police items 
and obituaries. The effect is amusing; but the newspaper 
publishers don’t at all mind that, as their purpose is to 
show the absurdity of the new law by enforcing it. 


LITTLE earlier in the season than the detailed report 

of the vision of the sea-serpent off Block Island comes 
the annual rumor that Professor Benjainin Ide Wheeler, 
of Cornell, is about to become the President of a college. 
This spring the institution with which Professor Wheel- 
er’s name is associated is the University of California, 
which is looking for some one to succeed Dr. Kellogg. 
The university has great plans afoot—architectural, edu 
cational, and financial—and is entering on an exceedingly 
interesting period of its development. It is already a very 
considerable institution, and what it will be when Mrs. 
Hearst and its other benefactors get through doing for it 
is something which it may be worth a trip to San Fran- 
cisco to discover. There is an atmosphere of fairy god- 
mothers and seven-league boots and Aladdin palaces about 
the two great California universities which intoxicates 
the imagination. Nobody need wonder if Professor 
Wheeler acknowledges its charm and turns his face tow 
ards the sunset. 


HE echoes of the Vanderbilt-Fair wedding seem to re 

sound louder in London than the original noise did in 
New York. The London Spectator learns that the wed- 
ding-presents were worth £400,000. and is moved to a 
philosophical discourse of some length on luxury in 
America. The Spectator thinks it somewhat grievous to 
have £20,000 a year locked up in wedding-presents which 
produce no income and are an expense to store, and so 
it is. The three deductions of social moment which it 
draws from this wedding are that ‘‘ plutocracy in America 
excites at least as much attention as aristocracy in Europe; 
that this plutocracy thinks it advisable to advertise its 
splendor; and that the democracy, instead of envying this 
wealth, evidently enjoys the profusion it produces as a 
sort of highly colored picture that breaks the deadly mo- 
notony of the scene around.” 

The first of these deductions seems sound. The other 
day when the Sun printed on its front page a despatch 
from Cambridge disclosing that young Mr. Goelet had 
the measles, but not badly, it did seem as though accuniu 
lated capital was getting at least as much notice-here as 
rank gets abroad. 

The second deduction seems doubtful. Young Mr. 
Goelet probably didn’t advertise his own measles, and it 
seems a fair question whether our plutocracy advertises 
its own splendor. When the inquirers come with pick- 
axes and crowbars and insist on prying the lids off of 
jewel-boxes, what can the good-natured plutocrats do? 

Thirdly, democracy is not so deadly monotonous as the 
Spectator supposes. Last week there was the Wild West; 
this week we have the circus; Coney Island has sprouted; 
baseball is in full bloom; and the walk up Fifth Avenue 
on a fine afternoon late in April 1s one of the most amus 
ing things in creation. The Vanderbilt weddings were 
not the only shows of the spring. Oh no! 
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ENSIGN JOHN R. MONAGHAN, U.S.N,, 


Killed by Samoan Rebels, April 1. 


A Commercial Exposition 


N the city of Philadelphia, beginning September 14, 
1899, under the joint auspices of the Commercial 
Museums and the Franklin Institute, is to be held a 
national exposition, having for its object the devel 
i opment of American manufactures and the expan- 

sion of the export trade of the United States. This 
will be the first exposition of such a character ever held 
in this country. For this purpose buildings covering an 
urea of cight acres will be erected on the west side of the 
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E. ELIOT, ESQ., C.B. 
British 
Copyright, 1899, by F. B. Johnston 


OINT COMMISSION FOR THE SETTLEMENT OF THE 
J 


Schuylkill River, south of the South Street bridge, be- 
tween the Almshouse and the tracks of the Philadelphia, 
Wilmington, and Baltimore Railroad, on a site given to 
the museum by the city. They will be 400 by 900 feet in 
extreme dimensions. 

The entrance will be through a broad covered colon- 
nade extending on either side of a central arch, sur- 
mounted by an allegorical group. From this entrance 
steps will descend into an open court laid out in gardens 
adorned with fountains, and connected with the wings of 
the buildings by arched arcades. 

Of the four buildings td be erected, two will be of 
@ permanent character, and will eventually become the 
home of the Philadelphia Commercial Museums. In con- 
nection with the exposition a commercial congress will 
be held, at which questions concerning international 
trade will be discussed. It is expected that the govern- 
ments of the Latin-American republics, China, Japan, 
India, South Africa, and Australia, besides other coun- 
tries, will send delegates to represent them in the coming 
congress. The leading national trade organizations will 


FREIHERR SPECK VON STERNBERG. 
German. 
Copyright, 1899, by F. B. Johnston. 


SAMOAN TROUBLE. 


also convene in Philadelphia at the same time to adopt 
measures for a more energetic prosecution of the interests 
they represent. Epwarp T. Hreyn. 


Her Majesty 


UEENLIKE her pose, her chosen part 
To stab with scorn thé callow heart;— 


And yet, when Love leads out his powers, 
And conquers this cruel girl of ours, 
We'll find her a woman, warm to bless 
With all of a woman’s tenderness. 
FRANCIS STERNE PALMER. 
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PHILADELPHIA—VIEW OF THE 


BUILDINGS AT 


THE COMING NATIONAL 


COMMERCIAL 








EXPOSITION, AS THEY WILL APPEAR 


WHEN COMPLETED—LOOKING DOWN THIRTY-FOURTH STREET TOWARD VINTAGE AVENUE. 
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KANSAS CITY’S MAMMOTH NEW CONVENTION HALL. 


DRAWN BY E. C, PEIXOTTO FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


1. Exterior view, showing Side. 2. Interior of Convention Hall during Concert, February 22, 1899—10,000 People present. 








3. On the Balcony. 4. Front view 
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Divided Democracy 


WO DINNERS in New York city have 
served to illustrate in a striking way the 
division of the Democracy throughout the 
country. The Democratic Club of the 
metropolis planned a feast in honor of 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, and invited the last Presi- 
dential candidate of the party which professes to 
vepresent the Democratic principles that JEFFERSON 
championed. He refused to attend, because the 
spokesman for the club had repudiated the chief 
plank in the national platform of 1896. In order to 
emphasize the divergence of views, Mr. BRYAN came 
to New York a few hours later that he might attend 
another dinner, at which the key-note was allegi- 
ance to this platform, and especially to the silver 
resolution, which was ignored on the first occasion. 

There has been a good deal of joking about these 
two occasions—the ten-dollar dinner and the one- 
dollar dinner, as they have usually been distin- 
guished; and there were humorous features about 
both, such as the fact that RicHARD CROKER was the 
exemplar’ of ‘‘ Jeffersonian principles ” at one, and 
that at the other plain fare was deemed essential to 
honor a man who enjoyed the best of living. But 
Luere Was a serious side to the controversy, comical 
as were some of its accessories. It showed that the 
financial issue which was raised in 1896 has left 
the party which raised it disrupted as it approaches 
the contest of 1900. It is only a few months be- 
fore the first delegates to the national conventions 
of next year will be chosen, and yet men who have 
always cailed themselves Democrats are disputing 
bitterly as to what constitutes Democracy. 

The dispute is as earnest elsewhere as it is in 
New York city. A JEFFERSON dinner was held in 
Milwaukee shortly before the rival dinners at the 
East. Mr. BRYAN was present, but the reporters 
discovered that the speech which he delivered was 
decidedly different from that which he had pre- 
pared and given out in proof-slips. The written 
speech was uncompromising in devotion to silver, 
while the spoken one did not make the financial 
issue prominent. The reason was that so mauy of 
the Democrats at this dinner were earnest oppo- 
nents of free coinage that even Mr. BRYAN shrank 
from *‘ throwing a coldness over the meeting” by 
language which would arouse their hostility. A 
similar state of things would have been encountered 
in any other large city between the Missouri and 
the Atlantic if the same experiment had been tried. 

The most curious thing about this division is the 
fact that it is over a question which no longer en- 
grosses the public mind. Three years ago silver 
was the burning issue. Everybody was interested 
in it. Now most people are tired of it. A whole 
set of new questions has been brought to the front 
by the war with Spain. People are now thinking 
about the grave problems growing out of the free- 
ing of Cuba and the acquisition of Puerto Rico and 
the Philippines. The ‘‘ 16 to 1” issue seems almost 
as remote as the controversy of thirty years ago 
about whether the new amendments to the Con- 
stitution had been legally adopted. Even those 
Western farmers who were so much stirred up 
over silver three or four years ago are weary of it, 
now that they have had a succession of fine crops, 
which they have sold at good prices, and find them- 
selves prosperous despite “‘ the crime of 1873.” 

The obvious way out of their difficulty is to drop 
the old issue, which divides the party, and unite it 
to do battle on the new questions which are en- 
gaging national attention. Two difficulties stand 
in the way. One is the party’s candidate for Pres- 
ident in 1896. Mr. BRYAN means to be the nomi- 
nee in 1900. He is assisted in this ambition by 
the fact that th ore is left in the organization hard- 
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ly a single old leader to dispute his pre-eminence, 
and that no prominent Democrat has come to the 
front during the last three years. The Chicago 
platform drove the brains out of the Democratic 
party, and the void has not been filled. Mr. Bryan 
thus has the stage to himself. 

The only way to get rid of their old candidate is 
by an organized effort to cut loose from the issue 
which he represents and the defeat which is in- 
volved in raising that issue again. But here an 
anomalous state of things is encountered. Ordi- 
narily the managers of a party are anxious for suc- 
cess, and ready to abandon a policy which involves 
defeat. But the split in Democracy caused by 
the Chicago platform threw the machinery of the 
party almost everywhere into the hands of weak 
men who had cut no figure while the old leaders 
were in control. These men care a great deal more 
about maintaining their own prominence in their 
States than they do about the success of their party 
in the nation. So long as the silver issue is kept 
to the front, they can retain their positions of 
party authority. The moment that issue should 
be shelved, they would be pushed back into their 
former obscurity. The consequence is that this 
whole class of political workers is enthusiastic for 
the nomination of BRYAN in 1900 upon the same 
silver plank as in 1896. As they control the or- 
ganization throughout the South, in the States 
west of the Mississippi, and in some of the States 
east of that river, it would be a tremendous under- 
taking to overthrow them and defeat their scheme. 

This demoralization of Democracy is nothing 
short of a national misfortune. Under a system 
of party government it is almost as essential to 
the public interest that there shall be a strong op- 
position as a strong administration. Indeed, an 
administration needs the constant spur of a vigor- 
ous antagonist to be itself strong. Fair-minded 
Republicans in Vermont and candid Democrats in 
Texas admit that their States suffer from being so 
one-sided politically. The nation will be best gov- 
erned when the party in power, whichever it may 
be, is in constant dread lest its misconduct shall 
enable an alert and powerful opposition to oust it. 





HE gathering at Atlantic City of a Congres- 
sional committee to consider financial legisla- 
tion and recommend measures for adoption at 

the next session is an encouraging event. The 
committee consists entirely of Republicans, and 
was created by a party caucus shortly before the 
end of the last session. Its members are not theo- 
rists or doctrinaires; on the contrary, they are ex- 
ceedingly practical politicians. They have no pet 
hobbies to push upon each -other’s attention; no 
elaborate schemes to quarrel over. The great trou- 
ble with the regular House committees on such 
questions has been that there were almost as many 
plans for currency reform as there were members, 
and that each man thought his own plan the only 
one which had any merit. The result was that 
anything like agreement was next to impossible, 
and not even an approach to harmony was reach- 
ed until near the end of the last session, when it 
was too late for effective action. The present 


caucus committee is'composed of men who were 
‘picked out with an especial view to working to- 


gether amicably. They believe that, as a matter 
of party tactics, it is good policy for the Republi- 
cans to have some practical measure to propose 
when Congress shall meet for the next session, and 
their only object is to prepare a bill which can com- 
mand the united support of their Republican asso- 
ciates. They are men of influence in their party; 
they represent all sections, and only two of the 
eleven live east of the Alleghanies, so that there 
can be no charge of ‘‘ Wall Street influence.” More 
than one represent districts which are apt to be 
close, and were elected through the support of sound- 
money Democrats who believed that a Republi- 
can Congress would vindicate their faith in the 
party’s professions. There is no reason to expect 
any great measure of currency reform from this 
body, but it will undoubtedly formulate a_ bill 
which will mark some progress toward a perma- 
nent and complete settlement of the questions at 
issue. This is the first time that the dominant 
party has voluntarily taken a forward step along 
this path, and the assembling of these shrewd Re- 
publican politicians for such a purpose is a sign of 
promise. 





EGISLATIVE investigations are so apt to be 
started from partisan motives and conducted 
for partisan ends that the public is sceptical as 

to the sincerity of any new movement in this di- 
rection. For this reason a good many Republicans 
and independents were at first inclined to doubt 
whether much of value would come from the in- 
quiry into New York city affairs recently begun 
by a Republican committee of the Legislature, 
while Democrats, of course, had only sneers for 
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the idea. Nobody can maintain that there has 
not been some justification for such suspicions in 
the course pursued by the committee thus far; but, 
after due allowance for the natural desire of the 
majority to make party capital out of the investi- 
gation, it must be conceded that it is proving fruit- 
ful of good. The community has seen the ruler of 
the metropolis upon the witness-stand day after day ; 
it has heard his significant admissions of various 
features of his policy, and has noted his even more 
significant refusals to answer many questions. It 
isa great thing to have a boss expound hissystem of 
government as clearly as CROKER did when he told 
how he picks out judges, and then puts into his 
own pocket money that comes from their action 
on the bench in appointing referees who name as 
auctioneer the firm to which he belongs. The 
average boss in an American city keeps himself in 
the background as much as possible, and shrinks 
from letting his subjects see how much he is 
making out of them. But the ruler of New York 
has become so intoxicated with power that he 
exults in displaying the methods of his tyranny. 
What was before only suspected CROKER has him- 
self confessed, and if the investigation had accom- 
plished nothing else than to get CROKER on the 
stand, it would have been abundantly vindicated. 





HE legislative season is everywhere drawing 
to a close, and it is possible to review its de- 
velopments as they affect the cause of civil 

service reform. A survey of the field shows that 
there is no good ground for discouragement. In 
no State of the Union has any action been taken 
by a Legislature which involved any loss of ground 
already won by the reformers. Oddly enough, tlie 
most threatening assault was made in the quarter 
where it would least have been expected. Massa- 
chusetts was one of the first States to enact a civil 
service law, and is the last where one would have 
apprehended any danger of a reaction. Yet the 
legislative committee on this subject surprised ev- 
erybody a few weeks ago by proposing a most 
revolutionary step backward. But publicity was 
the only thing needed to defeat the scheme, and 
the spoilsmen soon found that they must surrender. 
In New York Governor ROOSEVELT has succeeded 
in undoing the wrong done by Governor BLACK 
two years ago, when the latter set out to “ take 
the starch” out of the civil service by radical 
changes in the law, so that the politicians 
might work it to their own advantage. The 
Republican majority in the Legislature showed 
plainly that it had little sympathy with the 
Governor in this matter, but it recognized that 
it could not afford to stand out against him. 
The course of Congress regarding the civil service 
illustrated the same temper. There are plenty 
of Senators and Representatives who “take no 
stock in civil service,” to use a phrase which they 
much affect; but whenever it comes to the point, 
as it did last winter, of trying to starve out the 
commission, only asmall minority dares so to vote. 
On the other hand, any real advancement of the 
reform through Corgressional action is very hard 
to get. The establishment of a bureau to take the 
census of 1900 offered an opportunity for the ex- 
tension of the merit system which ought to have 
been improved without the slightest hesitation ; 
whereas only a beggarly minority in either branch 
would consider the idea of bringing these thou- 
sands of places under the operation of the rules. 
The truth seems to be that the reform is already 
strong enough to withstand assaults upon what 
has been gained, but that a great deal of hard work 
must yet be done before it can be advanced to cover 
the whole field which it should control. Its advo- 
cates have no reason to feel discouraged on the 
one hand, nor to regard their task as accomplished 
on the other. 





YEAR ago Lord Sa.issury’s hard saying 

was on every tongue. The strong states, the 

living nations, grow stronger; the dying 
states, such as Spain and China, must surrender 
their territory, piece by piece—such was the pur- 
port of his declaration. It seemed to borrow au- 
thority, while lending a selfish application to the 
text, ‘‘ But whosoever hath not, from him shall 
be taken away even that he hath.” In the course 
of a twelvemonth one of the weaker states has sur- 
rendered to one of the stronger its rights and 
wrongs in the Philippines. The true nature of 
our undertaking on the other side of the world is 
being disclosed from week to week, and difficulties 
are becoming apparent which, now that the nation’s 
honor is engaged, are an incitement and a chal- 
lenge. If a nobler reading of our duty is sought, 
we would suggest the following adaptation of the 
same passage as a warrant for our great sacrifices: 
To him who gives his treasure and, if necessary, 
his life for another—to him shall be given, and he 
shall have more abundantly. 
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THIS BUSY WORLD. &4y £. 8S. Martin 


HERE was a disquieting rumor last week that 
Speaker Reed had been offered very large pe- 
cuniary inducements—to wit, $50,000 a year— 
to resign from Congress and practise law in 
New York. It was closely followed by the 
announcement, on April 19, that Mr. Reed was 

about to join the law firm of Simpson, Thatcher, & Bar- 
num, and would live and labor in New York after his 
return from a summer trip to Europe. Neither he nor 
his prospective associates have confirmed the $50,000 
item, nor has he as yet given any assurance that he will 
resign the Speakership and retire from Congress. It is 
taken for granted, however, that if he is coming to New 
York to practise law, he will make a business of law for 
a time at least, and try to huddle together money enough 
to make him independent of the generosity of a grateful 
country which he has served at small wages for twenty 
years. 

The post of Speaker of the House is of enormous im- 
porthnce and responsibility. Why should it not command 
a salary bearing some relation to its size? Mr. Reed prob- 
ably feels a natural human inclination to accumulate 
some money. His salary as Speaker was $8000 a year. 
That is not enough. If it was $25,000 a year, it would 
probably suffice to make outside money-making allure- 
ments powerless to attract him. His intention of coming 
to New York is somewhat rashly interpreted to mean 
that he has finished with politics; but Mr. Reed is only 
fifty-nine years old, and when he has laid aside the Speak- 
ership it is possible that he will be freer to express him- 
self about public concerns and more available as a candi- 
date for high political office than he is at present. It 
won’t hurt him as a candidate to hail from New York. 
For the last year or two he has been opposed to the pol- 
icy of the administration in many important particulars, 
and though he has been immensely useful as part of the 
machinery of government, and has saved us money in im- 
portant quantities, his public service cannot have been 
wholly satisfying to his inner man, nor can he be blamed 
if a change seems inviting to him. 

Mr. Reed seems to be, in a way and in moderation, an 
approver of that cloistered life which Governor Roosevelt 
says is so unwholesome for a nation. Perhaps living in 
Maine has cramped his impulses; and if so, living in New 
York might expand him. For a cloistered person, how- 
ever, he seems fairly robust, and he can sit down harder 
than Governor Roosevelt, and remain seated much longer 
without getting tired. He and the Governor are fine types 
of men; highly contrasted, but both valuable. New York 
is a commodious State, and can easily find room for both 
of them. 


[* was announced last week that Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner, whose grave illness at New Orleans was mat- 
ter of so much public concern, had passed the crisis of his 
disease. By this time, therefore, he must be well along 
towards recovery. Mr. Warner had influenza, with a com- 
plication of pneumonia in one lung, with results that for 
a time were alarming. He has been writing a new novel, 
in which, we are told, will appear again some of the char- 
acters we learned to like in The Golden House. 


For a good many years Union College has suspected 

that she was poor, but has not been sure how poor, 
because she has owned some property on Long Island, 
which, it was thought, might some time bring a great 
price. A few months ago this Long Island property was 
sold, and did not bring so much but that the debts of the 
college absorbed it. Now Union finds that when her run- 
ning expenses have been reduced as much as possible she 
will still have an annual deficit of about $23,000. Her 
only asset which could be made to be more productive 
than it is is her real estate in Schenectady. She has tried 
to induce the city of Schenectady to hire a large part of 
the 170 acres that the college owns for a park, but though 
many citizens favored that plan as a way of helping out 
the college, many others didn’t, and that scheme has fall- 
en through. Moreover, land is not worth very much in 
Schenectady anyway, and Union might sell off all she can 
possibly spare and yet not be materially helped. The sym- 
pathetic townsmen of Schenectady have met several times 
and taken thought for her, and financiers have financed 
for her, and the alumni have been appealed to, but, for all 
they smite the rock, the water doesn’t seem to gush. Half 
a million dollars so invested as to pay five per cent. seems 
to be indispensable to Union’s welfare. 

The straits of the old college are melancholy to con- 
sider. President Raymond has announced that the col- 
lege must be closed unless its income can be increased, 
but he does not like to admit that Union’s work is 
done. 


THE last report about the pastorate of the Fifth Avenue 

Presbyterian Church in New York is that Mr. Con- 
nell of the Regent Square Church in London, who has 
been called by the Fifth Avenue Presbyterians, is so com- 
mitted to other employments that he will not feel justified 
in giving them up. Mr. Connell has just returned from 
China, and delegates from the Fifth Avenue Church 
have gone to England to carry to him their church’s invi- 
tation. Until they have seen him and labored with him 
there can be no certainty that their arguments will not 
prevail with him, but the prospect of getting him does 
not seem to be good. Perhaps the delegates will go to 
Scotland or Ireland and look about. There are great 


Presbyterians in those parts, and the Fifth Avenue 
Church knows the school and likes its products. 


AN observation made on this page of the WEEKLY about 
the interest that visitors to the St. Louis Fair would 
feel in meeting the Missouri folks of the outlying districts 
seems to the Kansas City Star to have emanated from a 
writer ‘‘who thinks of St. Louis and Missouri and the 
West as places where the people speak in dialect and 
wear queer clothes and shy at trolley-cars, and who does 
not realize that St. Louis is, after New York, Chicago, 
and Philadelphia, the greatest city in the United States.” 
There are no delusions hereabout as to St. Louis, 
though it seems to be the least known and realized great 
city in the land, and a good place to have a great fair for 
better acquaintance’ sake. Neither does there any longer 
exist in the East the mental attitude towards the West 
which the Star suggests. Any morning in New York it 
is possible to stop at the Astoria Hotel and see the great 
West ut breakfast, and admire its clothes, and notice the 
finish of its manners. The East is much more inclined 
nowadays to stand in awe-struck contemplation of the 
West, and to meditate upon its energy and ambition and 
its large-patterned Destiny, than to condescend to it or 
disparage it. : 

Kansae City, too, we know is a lively town, about the 
size of Rochester, and provided with everything that a 
population of 175,000 entitles a city to have. But as for 
the ‘‘outlying districts” of the State of Missouri, it is 
probably true that the impression prevails somewhat 
widely that a large part of the rural population of that 
State are not as fully abreast of the times as their neigh- 
bors in Illinois, Ohio, and Iowa. Wasn’t ita recent and 
successful candidate for Governor of Missouri who as- 
sured his constituents that they would be welcome to 
spit on the floor in the Governor's house if he was elected? 
Such a tale came East, and it sounded a little backward; 
and within a year there have boen letters from Missouri 
in prominent Eastern newspapers which have given the 
impression that civilization there was as yet not quite 
a finished product, and that the schoolmaster and the 
preacher and the capitalist bad still a good deal todo. The 
Star ought to know better than the WEEKLY does wheth- 
er these yarns are calumnies. No doubt, too, the Star has 
heard and despises the tale told to the present writer, by 
a native of Missouri, of the six men who in the course of 
a smoking-car conversation upon a railroad train fell to 
questioning one another as to the States of their nativity. 
**I was born in Ohio,” boasted one. ‘‘ And I in Illinois.” 
*‘And I in Kentucky.” ‘‘And I in Georgia.” ‘‘ And I 
in Maine.” The sixth man was somewhat deliberate, but 
as they looke’ towards him he put his hand behind him, 
and grasping the handle of a gun which stuck out of his 
rear pocket, said: *‘ Well, I was born in Missouri. Now, 
d——n ye, don’t one of ye laugh!” : 

No doubt this libellous story is a product of what the 
Star calls ‘the educated opinion that grows in flower- 
pots east of the Alleghanies.” The sixth State in the 
Union can afford to smile at it. 


HE Woman’s Journal (Boston), finding fault with the 

opinions of the WEEKLY anent the execution of Mrs. 
Place, asks, ‘‘ What would HARPER’s WEEKLY say if a 
man had been electrocuted upon the verdict of a jury 
composed solely of women?” 

There can hardly be two opinions as to that. Juries of 
men are apt to be lenient to women. Juries of women 
would doubtless be lenient to men. The presumption 
would be that a man executed on the strength of a verdict 
found by twelve women was an atrocious criminal whom 
his triers did not dare to spare. 


‘T# Washington Times reports that in Russia the Bis- 

marck autobiography (of which the American edition 
is published by the Harpers) is under the official censor’s 
ban, and that the Russian booksellers have been forbid- 
den to sell it. Thousands of copies, it seems, are hidden 
throughout the empire, waiting for the censorship to be 
relaxed or for opportunity for secret sales. 


CONTEMPORARY which reported the triumphal] 

progress of the Raleigh up the North River on the 
morning of April 16 represents one of her officers as say- 
ing, as he stood bareheaded in the rain on her wet quarter- 
deck and waved response t3 shouters ashore: ‘‘ We know 
that it isn’t for us these people are risking their health 
and lives. They are yelling for the Old Man. They yell 
for us because this is one of the Old Man’s ships. They 
can’t yell too much.” 

There was enough truth in that to make one’s heart go 
out more than ever towards the Raleigh, and to put one’s 
yelling powers to a more critical test. There is no doubt 
that when the Old Man comes home the roof will come 
off. Meanwhile the reception to the Raleigh last week 
was a very pretty earnest of what is to come. 

She was expected on Saturday afternoon, April 15, and 
a glorious welcome was provided for her, including sun- 
shine and gay crowds all along the river-front from the 
Battery to Grant’s Tomb The bunting was out on the 
shipping, and excursion-boats went down the bay to meet 
her; but there was no Raleigh that day Her trip from 
Bermuda was not as expeditious as was expected, and she 
did not get in until late at night. Sunday the climate 
gave out. It rained dismally, and the air was harsh and 
amonth behind the times. The Raleigh left Quarantine 


early, and came up to the anchorage off Tompkinsville, 
where the two little Spanish gunboats that came across 
lots the other day from Chesapeake Bay were waiting for 
her. There she anchored and waited, and her reception 
began. Tugs and steamers loaded with enthusiasis came 
poking through the mist to call on her. Every.one who 
came in sight yelled, and the Raleigh began to realize that 
her return was appreciated irrespective of the weather. 
Then she ran up her home-coming pennant, 312 feet long, 
with a gilt bladder at the end. 

About half past ten the Mayor and a delegation of city 
officials came aboard, and were received by Captain Cogh 
lan. The Mayor made a speech and said the Raleigh did 
nobly. Captain Coghlan responded that Admiral Dewey 
was a great commander; they shook bands all around, and 
the papers say that “ hospitality was hastily partaken of.” 
Then as the Mayor departed the Releigh fired the Mayor's 
salute of fifteen guns, and the procession began. First 
the Mayor’s boat, then the captured. gunboats Sandoval 
and Alvarado, then the Raleigh with a police-boat ou each 
side of her, and two government tugs behind. So they 
crossed the bay, the tramp steamships whistling their re- 
spectful compliments, and on up the North River, where 
dripping groups yelled from every pier-head, and colors 
dipped and whistles screeched. At Grant's Tomb all flags 
were half-masted while the tweuty-one-gun salutes of 
the three war-ships were fired and returned. Then the 
Raleigh came back and anchored off Thirty-fourth Street. 
The crowds that welcomed her were not great. The 
weather was too unwholesomely desolate for that, but 
there was no question about the warmth of the welcome. 

The Raleigh is the sister ship of the Cincinnati, and was 
launched at Norfolk in 1892. She will go to the Ports- 
mouth Navy Yard and be overhauled. 


‘Ta San Francisco newspapers are having fun over two 

new laws affecting California papers which have just 
gone into effect. One of the new statutes prohibits 
cartoons, The Publishers’ Association has determined 
to ignore it, because the lawyers say it is unconstitutional 
and cannot be enforced. The other statute directs that 
all libellous articles in newspapers shall be signed, and the 
association deals with that by ordering everything in the 
papers to be signed, except the advertisements and edi- 
torials. In the San Francisco Chrvnicle for April 18 the 
news of the paper is signed, down to one-line police items 
and obituaries. The effect is amusing; but the newspaper 
publishers don’t at all mind that, as their purpose is to 
show the absurdity of the new law by enforcing it. 


LITTLE earlier in the season than the detailed report 

of the vision of the sea-serpent off Block Island comes 
the annual rumor that Professor Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
of Cornell, is about to become the President of a college. 
This spring the institution with which Professor Wheel- 
er’s name is associated is the University of California, 
which is looking for some one to succeed Dr. Kellogg. 
The university has great plans afoot—architectural, edu- 
cational, and financial—and is entering on an exceedingly 
interesting period of its development. It is already a very 
considerable institution, and what it will be when Mrs. 
Hearst and its other benefactors get through doing for it 
is something which it may be worth a trip to San Fran- 
cisco to discover. There is an atmosphere of fairy god- 
mothers and seven-league boots and Aladdin palaces about 
the two great California universities which intoxicates 
the imagination. Nobody need wonder if Professor 
Wheeler acknowledges its charm and turns his face tow 
ards the sunset. 


HE echoes of the Vanderbilt-Fair wedding seem to re- 

sound louder in London than the original noise did in 
New York. The London Spectator learns that ‘the wed- 
ding-presents were worth £400,000, and is moved to a 
philosophical discourse of some length on luxury in 
America. The Spectator thinks it somewhat grievous to 
have £20,000 a year locked up in wedding-presents which 
produce no income and are an expense to store, and so 
it is. The three deductions of social moment which it 
draws from this wedding are that ‘‘ plutocracy in America 
excites at least as much attention as aristocracy in Europe; 
that this plutocracy thinks it advisable to advertise its 
splendor; and that the democracy, instead of envying this 
wealth, evidently enjoys the profusion it produces as a 
sort of highly colored picture that breaks the deadly mo- 
notony of the scene around.” 

The first of these deductions seems sound. The other 
day when the Sun printed on its front page a despatch’ 
from Cambridge disclosing that young Mr. Goelet had 
the measles, but not badly, it did seem as though accumu- 
lated capital was getting at leasi as much notice here as 
rank gets abroad. 

The second deduction seems doubtful. Young Mr. 
Goelet probably didn’t advertise his own measles, and it 
seems a fair question whether our plutocracy advertises 
its own splendor. When the inquirers come with pick- 
axes and crowbars and insist on prying the lids off of 
jewel-boxes, what can the good-natured plutocrats do? 

Thirdly, democracy is not so deadly monotonous as the 
Spectator supposes. Last week there was the Wild West; 
this week we have the circus; Coney Island has sprouted; 
baseball is in full bloom; and the walk up Fifth Avenue 
on a fine afternoon late in April is one of the most amus 
ing things in creation. The Vanderbilt weddings were 
uot the only shows of the spring. Oh no! 
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HON. BARTLETT TRIPP. 
American 


Copyright, 1899, by F. B. Johnston. 
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ENSIGN JOHN R. MONAGHAN, U.S.N., 


Killed by Samoan Rebels, April 1. 


A Commercial Exposition 


N the city of Philadelphia, beginning September 14, 
1899, under the joint auspices of the Commercial 
Museums and the Franklin Institute, is to be held a 
national exposition, having for its object the devel 
opment of American manufactures and the expan- 
sion of the export trade of the United States. This 

will be the first exposition of such a character ever held 
in this country. For this purpose buildings covering an 
area of eight acres will be erected on the west side of the 


C. N. E. ELIOT, ESO., C.B. 
British 
Copyright, 1899, by F. B. Johnston. 


Schuylkill River, south of the South Street bridge, be- 
tween the Almshouse and the tracks of the Philadelphia, 
Wilmington, and Baltimore Railroad, on a site given to 
the museum by the city. They will be 400 by 900 feet in 
extreme dimensions. 

The entrante will be through a broad covered colon- 
nade extending on either side of a central arch, sur- 
motnted by an allegorical group. From this entrance 
steps will descend into an open court laid out in gardens 
adorned with fountains, and connected with the wings of 
the buildings by arched arcades. 

f the four buildings ta be erected, two will be of 
@ permanent character, and will eventually become the 
home of the Philadelphia Commercial Museums. In con- 
nection with the exposition a commercial congress will 
be held, at which questions concerving international 
trade will be discussed. It is expected that the govern- 
ments of the Latin-American republics, China, Japan, 
India, South Africa, and Australia, besides other coun- 
tries, will send delegates to represent them in the coming 
congress. The leading national trade organizations will 


FREIHERR SPECK VON STERNBERG. 
German. 
Copyright, 1899, by F. B. Johnston. 


THE SETTLEMENT OF THE SAMOAN TROUBLE. 


also convene in Philadelphia at the same time to adopt 
measures for a more energétic prosecution of the interests 
they represent. Epwakp T. Hryn. 


Her Majesty 


UEENLIKE her pose, her chosen part 
To stab with scorn thé callow heart;— 


And yet, when Love leads out his powers, 
And conquers this cruel girl of ours, 
We'll find her a woman, warm to bless 
With all of a woman’s tenderness. 
FRANCIS STERNE PALMER. 
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PHILADELPHIA—VIEW OF THE BUILDINGS AT THE COMING NATIONAL COMMERCIAL EXPOSITION, AS THEY WILL APPEAR 
WHEN COMPLETED—LOOKING DOWN THIRTY-FOURTH STREET TOWARD VINTAGE AVENUE. 
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KANSAS CITY’S MAMMOTH NEW CONVENTION HALL. 


DRAWN BY E. C, PEIXOTTO FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


1. Exterior view, showing Side. 2. Interior of Convention Hall during Concert, February 22, 1899—10,000 People present. 3. On the Balcony 3. Front view, Exterior 
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OurR 
by William Dinwiddie, Special Correspondent 


THE PEASANT OF PUERTO RICO 


HE life of the peasant, the peon, of Puerto Rico 
is not a dream of ease and luxury; neither has 
he ever passed through the nightmare of wretch- 
ed hunger and biting cold which adds so vital- 
ly to the hardships of the poverty-stricken of 
Northern climes. 

In squator and filth, in crudity and ignorance, the larger 
number of the inhabitants go through their comparatively 
short liyes; for one does not see many aged people among 
them. They die off from fevers, contagious diseases, and 
troubles handed down from sickened forefathers, at a 
comparatively early age. 

At no period of the poor man’s existence can he suffer 
the tortures of starvation because his job of work has 


New Posskssions—fPuwertso 


hardly amounts to enough to supply him with clothing 
and trinkets for his family. In the idle times of the year 
he must —— himself from his garden-patch, bigh on 
the steep hill-sides. 

The employers in Puerto Rico all maintain that the re- 
turns in work done by the laborers of this tropic zone are 
much less per day than what is accomplished by laborers 
in the United States, and that their purchasing power for 
necessities is greater. 

House rent is an almost unknown factor in the country, 
though in the towns many people huddle into one house, 
and live amid dirt and disease, at an expense to each 
family of a few pesos a month. It is customary for the 
landed proprietors to grant to their peons small patches 
on the steep hill-sides, which are of little value for tillage. 
This meets the end of assuring their services to the plan- 
tation-owner upon demand, 
with no expense to himself, 




















HOMES OF MESTIZO PEASANTS—LARES. 


given out, for,.while during whole months of the year he 
may not earn a single centavo, he still has his little plot 
of vegetables on the hill; then, if worst comes to worst, or 
the land-owner turns him out, he may live on the profu- 
sion of fruits and roots of the forest, or, as is a common 
practice of the country, upon the fruits filched from his 
more opulent neighbor. 

In the dry season he complains of the cold of early 
morning, yet he needs but the merest rags to cover his 


nakedness, for on no day in the year is it colder than our - 


mildest of autumnal weather. Shoes are a useless burden 
to his bare and sole-leather lined feet, which have trodden 
the rocky, briery trails in their nakedness from infancy; 
and a hat, if he must have it, he makes in his own house 
from the grass grown around the doorway. 

The house in which he is domiciled he builds in a few 
short days from poles and thatch and bark rolls of the 
royal palm; and a good house it is, in spite of its primitive 
appearance, for it screens him from the colder winds of 
night, and sheds the water of the driving rains like a 
duck’s back 

As a story-book life of primitive simplicity, in which 
the human needs are few and readily met with a mini- 
mum amount of labor, it is idealistic, but as an existence 
for civilized man it is a horrible fantasy. 

The average wage of the laboring-man is less than fifty 
cents (Spanish) a day, and the work for which he is paid 
does not cover a period of more than four or five months 
in the year. It is not customary for the employer to hire 
his laborer by the month or the year, but to secure his 
assistance only at cropping-times. Sugar-plantation work- 
ers in the field are usually paid sixty-two 
cents a day (Spanish), though the skilled 
labor of a few men in the mills brings 








and secures him the éclat 

of being apparently a phi- 

lanthropist. 

One enterprising Spanish 
coffee - raiser gives garden 
spots to his laborers rent 

_ free, with the understand- 
ing that they may raise 
garden-stuff, provided they 
plant guava-trees, the shade 
for the coffee- plant. By 
this means he gets virgin 
soil under cultivation, and 
grows the tree so necessary 
to successful coffee - cult- 
ure, and he becomes a ben- 
efactor with a string tied to 
it, for his laborers move 
every two years to new 
land, and the coffee-plant 
springs up in a rich and 
fertile svil. 

These little patches of 
garden of the peons, di- 
vided by green untrained 
hedges hanging high 
against the hills and over 
the steepest ridges, with 
their thatched houses bold- 
ly clinging to some sharp 
spur or bench, all clustered 
together under close-grow- 
ing banana- plants, or in 

lonely singleness, watched over by a naked baby or two 

playing in the dirt, add greatly to the general picturesque- 
ness of the entire region. 

In the gardens they raise principally batatas, or sweet- 
potatoes, which seem to be the staple article of food. 
They have three varieties of thiS potato, one as sweet as 
ours, and two with a taste much like our Irish tuber. 
Rice is often grown, and it isa ——- to Northern peo- 
ple to see, in place of lowland, carefully irrigated areas, 
luxuriant, heavily laden rice-fields, on the highest moun- 
tain-peaks. Beans of several kinds; squash of odd forms; 
muskmelons which look like pumpkins; peppers, big and 
little; a substitute for coffee, called gedianda; gourds and 
calabashes of great size; achoti, a beanlike pod filled with 
edible seeds; bananas and plantains; and yantia or tannia, 
the tuber-lily—make up the list of vegetables grown by 
cultivation upon these baby-farms of the poor. One sees 
now and then a lean razor-backed pig or two, held in 
tow by a hobbled leg, nosing around the doorway of a 
hut, and the fighting-chicken is always present. Beyond 
these and the cur-dog there are no domestic animals. 

Children are an ever-present and abundant factor in 
the domestic economy of the peasant’s life. It is called 
domestic economy, since it costs nothing to supply the 
air of day for the lungs of these little waifs; it costs no- 
thing for their clothes, for they run about in the sunshine 
and the rain just as God made them, and sleep in odd 
corners without cover, for the first half-dozen years of 
their baby lives, and when older a single discarded tat- 
tered garment adds to their natural grace the shield of 
decency. So they live, without expense, and with little 
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tenderness bestowed on them in the shape of material 
comforts, though the mother’s kiss is often given and 
the father pats the little head. They soon toddle, at the 
command of the mother, todo small errands, to help weed 
the garden, to bring in the hancful of wood for the fire, 
to dig the tubers for a meagre meal, and, lastly, to hold 
up their tiny hands and with pleading eyes gain a cop- 
per from the passer-by on the road-side. They are a good 
investment to the family; the majority of them die at an 
early age, and it costs but a few strained hours to the 
mother’s heart, a bit of cloth for a shroud, and the energy 
needed to garry the tiny form to the potter's field. Off- 
setting this is the usefulness of those who, by the laws of 
survival of the fittest, pull through with sturdy forms, to 
pick berries, work in the cane and tobacco fields, and add 
to the common fund, until, at a varying age, they rebel 
against the paternal banker, and live for themselves in 
poverty and in bondage to the landed kings, just as the 
generations who came before them. 

Among these people the houses and house-building of 
the poor are always interesting. The methods, the mate- 
rial, and the interior fittings are quite as primitive as 
among any of our aboriginal tribes of North America. 
In fact, there are less skill and less art shown in their con- 
struction than are exhibited in the highly ornate tepees of 
the Sioux, or the cleverly built adobe houses of the Zufiis. 
The type and shape of house vary little. A frame-work 
of lashed poles is thrown up, with a ridge-pole lashed 
above the rectangle box, and to the side walls are tied the 
broad bark curls unwound from the upper green trunk of 
the royal palm, and sometimes the walls are doubled by 
lining the interior. The bark overlaps, and is drawn taut 
by thongs in such a way as to make a perfectly solid 
wall. One opening suffices for a doorway, and window 
openings are unknown. The interior is often divided 
into two rooms, with the door-opening of the second 
compartment in the hallway; but as the dimensions of 
the entire house seldom exceed ten feet square, the quar- 
ters become rather crowded. At night four or five peo- 
ple sleep on the floor or swing in small hammocks, and, 
blocking the outer room or passage perhaps, the man of 
the house lies in a low-swung hammock. The house is a 
shelter from the wet weather of day and the damp of 
night, and at other times the inhabitants live outside, the 
women squatting on their heels when domestic labors are 
not pressing, chattering at one another like a flock of par- 
rots. In the ditch water paddle a dozen naked babies, 
with protruding stomachs from fruit and vegetable diet, 
good-natured and aimless in their play. 

The roofs are all thatched, preferably with the great 
leaves of the cocoanut or royal palm, or with the heavy 
long rank grass of the fields. One never sees ornaments 
in the houses. Now and then some of the very few reli- 

iously inclined will possess a rag-baby saint covered with 

angling bits of silver blessed by the local padre. The 
children have trinkets and playthings of the crudest char- 
acter, and a naked baby boy is a happy youngster, riding 
a piece of stick for a horse while his nude sister sits an 
fans herself with haughty mien, swaying a bit of palm 
leaf. The walls are hung not with decorations, but va- 
rious eating-vessels, made commonly from the calabash, 
though the richer element sometimes proudly dangle a 
tin cup against the wall, Cooking is done on the outside 
of the house in dry weather, on a sheet of iron, or in a 
small, badly battered iron kettle, and the foods are served 
in gourd dishes, and eaten with gourd spoons. The 
powdered rice, corn meal, and seed-coffee are ground in 
wooden mortars or broken between stones. In continu- 
ous bad weather the life of the peasant is hard, as he is 
perforce obliged to cook within the confines of his house, 
which soon fills with a damp clinging smoke that finds 
egress only through the openings under the eaves. 

Marriage is almost unknown among the very poor 
classes, and the distinction of having the written word 
and the blessing of the priest carries with it no special 
badge of honor; it is suggestive only of another poor man 
gone wrong and a grasping padre a few pesos richer. It 
is a much easier matter for a man to select his compan- 
ionable partner and set up housekeeping in a new wicki 
up under the banana-trees without more ado. 

A legal marriage by license has less in it which meets 
approval in the native mind than that performed by a 

church functionary, for the padre might 
always save them from hell, while the na- 





tion’s sanction is absolutely a barefaced 











from one to one and a half pesos. The 
tobacco - field laborer gets about fifty 
cents, depending upon the locality and | 
controlled by the supply of laborers. 
The coffee-pickers are almost equally di- 
vided as to sex among grown people, 
with a large sprinkling of children, who 
receive so much per measure—a hundred- 
weight of coffee-beans delivered at the 
hacienda of the planter bringing about a 
peso. ‘This makes the wage very variable, 
as quick and skilful pickers, when the 
crop is heavy, can make one peso a day, 
while in less prolific fields they secure 
only starvation wages. The little children 
add materially to the sum total of the 
family’s revenue, but it is not over a few 
centavos a day. At the coffee-mills and 
drying - platforms, where the work of 
handling the coffee is constant and heavy, 
the wage is often a peso a day, but the 
numbers engaged in these places are 
smal]. Girls do most of the assorting of 
the coffee—though a few owners do this 
work with machinery—and seldom get 
above forty centavos per diem. 











[t may be said, then, that the wage of 








the Puerto-Rican is exceedingly small, 
and the time he is employed short. It 
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robbery. General Grant one day gave 
hearing to a much-agitated man who 
stated that the priest would not marry 
him to the woman he loved without ex- 
cessive fees, and he prayed that his Excel- 
lency would order the erring father to 
marry him at a rate commensurate with 
the size of his pocket-book. The general 
sorrowfully told him that he could not 
pretend to interfere with the Church rul- 
ings, even though his sympathies were 
aroused,and suggested he be content with 
the legal form which met all the lawful 
needs of our own country, and pay the 
small fee to the civil authorities. The 
man glared at him and disappeared: the 
manifest cupidity of American officials 
was beyond his power to express in 
words. 

It is to be remarked that there is little 
quarrelling among these people paired by 
nature’s approval, and that their rela- 
tions, while not the acme of conventional 
modesty and virtue, are, on the whole, 
constant. A belief has arisen in the 
American mind that virtue as known to 
us has no existence among the poorer 
classes of Puerto Rico. It should be re 
membered that wretchedness, poverty, and 
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Mexico, only the peevish, 
fretful cries of a dying in 
fant take the place of the 
wail of a coyote out in the 
moonlit cacti. It is of the 
same size and shape—three 
inches high, a foot in diam- 
eter—but not so crude; ex- 
cept that the Puerto-Rican 
drum does not require to 
have the heads warmed in 
front of a fire before it will 
give forth sound, they are 
the same. 

The music is weird as it 
is wafted on the night air, 
and the scene of dancing 
which takes place later in a 
bare patch in front of a hut 
in the flickering light of a 
wavering torch is fantastic 
in the extreme, The dance 
has a slow and melancholy 
step, and they shuffle round 
and round with a slight 
bending of the knee which 
keeps the body bobbing, 
and yet they enjoy it. The 
funereal processions of slow 
waltzing affected by some 








enfeebled Americans is the 





A COCK-FIGHT ON THE TRAIL. 


oppressive rulers beget as an offspring abject humanity 
with no great sense of moral honor. After admitting that 
this is true, it may still be said that fidelity and devotion 
between the couples so paired are universally seen among 
these black-eyed, soft-voiced peons of our new island, and 
it is not to be believed that an excessive amount of im- 
morality exists, 

Chronic diseases are common, engendered by bad diet, 


total lack of sanitary measures, and an almost equal short- ~ 


age in personal cleanliness. Among the distressing evils 
is elephantiasis, said by some to be a pseudo-leprosy. It 
begins by an enlargement of one or both ankle - joints, 
then of the toes, until finally the entire lower extremities 
are involved, and the toes and feet slough off. Fortu- 
nately most of these sufferers die before the frightfully 
acute stages are reached. It is a common thing to see 
men and women limping slowly and feebly on limbs twelve 
inches in diameter. It is said that nothing but death can 
relieve them. 

Goiters are a prevalent neck-wear among many, and it 
is not uncommon to see men and women decorated with 
a hugh bunch as large as an orange behind their ears. 

Anemic malaria is a constant skeleton seen weakly 
shambling in a thin shroud of dead-white skin. Great 
numbers die from this manifestation of chronic malarial 
poisoning. Quinine, which battles successfully against 
this disease, is an unreachable luxury to the poor. It 
has been put by Spanish import duties a dozen times 
higher in price than in the United States. 

Blindness is seen often; only a very small percentage 
of the population may suffer from this malady, but it is 
impressed on the mind everywhere in travelling the 
roads, for the blind beggars seem to have quite regular 
sentry posts, from which they plead in gesture alone for 
a centavo. 

There are many other diseases prevalent among the 
poor, but these will be touched upon in connection with 
other features of the island. 

After a long day’s toil (it might as well be, perhaps, after 
a day of lazy dozing, but the Puerto-Ricans work when 
they can) the women plod home in the dying sunlight 
with swaying hips and stiff necks, carrying, balanced on 
their heads, huge bundles of damp clothes washed in the 
near-by river, which they throw in an empty corner of 
the hut for to-morrow’s ironing. They laboriously blow 
the fleeting spark of a carefully smouldered fire into a 
bright glowing flame, and prepare the frugal meal for the 
family. The tiny light sparkles in the falling darkness 
on the hill-side, and welcomes the home-coming of a bare- 
footed, ragged, cotton-apparelled husband, who wearily 
climbs the narrow winding pathway, with far more pictu- 
resque effect than does the ruddy glow of a conventional 
hearth-stone within a luxurious home. 

Preference in the choice of life is a materialistic prob- 
lem and another story, but this is a picture which, for 
some subtle reason explained by people who look inward, 
appeals most strongly to the emotions and sentiments and 
ideas of those who see the beautiful in the primitive. 

The little children are already creeping 
into the house to lie down in odd corners 
for a night of dreamless slumber, clasp- 


*streets and kill each other 


nearest approach one can 
make to comparison. 

This is the chief innocent 
amusement of the people 
who live in the country, in 
the campos. They cannot read, and have not the printed 
page if they could. Reading books is not a habit of the 
people of the island of Puerto Rico. The little mon- 
archical printed sheets laboring under the name of daily 
papers are read assiduously by the men of the cultivated 
classes, but at five centavos are an expensive luxury toa 
man who earns but fifty a day. 

The men—the young fellows especially—all gamble 
with an abandon which would do credit to a seasoned 
gamester and higher stakes. A species of shell game is 
most fashionable, as the paraphernalia costs nothing, and 
an anxious, eager circle, sit- 
ting on their heels, will im- 
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town red. Their moral instincts are not of the highest, 
but they much excel our bad classes in moral feeling 
Immorality exists, but there ure nc seething seas of in 
decency. 

The Puerto-Rican is not an anarchist or an insurrec- 
tionist, because he knows no other life, and does not 
starve or grow cold, while the burdens of oppression are 
his birthright, handed down for centuries. He is, then, 
in spite of his wretchedness, dirt, and poverty as we see 
it, a fairly contented man; and while it may take a long 
time to mould this man, representing the majority, into a 
self-respecting, useful, enfranchised citizen of the United 
States, it can be done, for the reasons that he is docile, 
obliging, appreciative of favors, and, best of all, he pos 
sesses an inbred courtesy and politeness and an equability 
of temperament which permit him readily to absorb new 
ideas. 

The American nation has been to him in the past the 
cradle-word of all that is just and grand and righteous; 
and, if we do no! wbuse our power, Puerto Rico may be 
made a twentieth-century Garden of Eden, in which the 
native, trained in new methods of freedom, may, for the 
first time in three centuries, enjoy the sweets of liberty. 


The Anarchist 


ROM out her golden palace Fortune thrust 
F A maddened dog, whose mouth foamed white 
with hate; 
And loud he howled, and gnawed the court-yard dust, 
And ground his teeth upon the iron gate. 
ARTHUR J. STRINGER. 


The Facksonian Epoch 


HE Jacksonian Epoch,” by Mr. Charles H. Peck, 
which is published by Hanxrer & Broruers, 
is one of the most important as well as one 
of the most interesting books on American 
politics that have appeared in this day so fruit 
ful in books on the American government 
Mr. Peck’s book is, in fact, an account of the conflict of 
forces which resulted in the establishment of the modern 





peril one another’s balance 





to see who guessed the 
right cover. All of a cen- 
tavo or two is wagered, 
stakes that are large in pro- 
portion to their earnings. 
The life of the poor peo- 
ple in the towns is less sim- 
ple and more vicious, just 
as it is with us. The men 
—and the women too, for 
that matter—become drunk 
onrum, They fight in the 


now and then. There is 
less virtue in this class, and 
a great propensity for small 
pilfering. Beyond the fact 
that the cash received for 
labor is less than in our 
great cities, that here a 
poor man can go to the 
country and eat fruit, and 
that no great metropolitan 
centres exist where vice is 














hidden from the eye, there 











is small difference between 
their sins and those of our 
own desperately poor class. 
In fact, in the weighing it 
could be shown that the ad- 
vantage lies with the Puerto-Rican, in that he does not get 
drunk as often as a vicious American. He is less profane 
and less apt to do desperate deeds. He is a mild criminal 
at his worst, not dominated, apparently, by the fierce, cruel, 
stealthy passions of his Spanish kindred, and not nearly 
so bad as the burly, fearless, vicious ruffian of American 
cities. The preponderance in numbers of the abjectly 
poor over the better class has led to an oft-expressed 
opinion in our American papers that the Puerto-Ricans 
us a people are devoid of moral instincts, vicious, de- 
graded, and lazy. It is not true as a generalization. 
They are, measured by the majority, good workers, for 
folk of simple mind, when labor presents itself. They are 
abstemious, with few exceptions, and do not paint the 
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Democracy, with its virtues and its evils. Jackson rep 
resented the new times and the new men, and therefore 
the book is properly entitled The Jacksonian Epoch 
The reader, however, will find in the book much more 
about Clay than about Jackson, because Clay was Jack 
son's great antagonist, and the war which he maintained 
upon Jackson in the Senate and in partisan conflict was 
the great obvious and active fact of the time. The book 
is a history of that contest which ended in the downf, 
of Clay and in the establishment of the modern Deno 
cratic party and the spoils system. The author has cone 
his work with skill and fidelity, and the book is m:rked 
by energy of style, and is distinguished by a vigo. and 
certainty of opinion which are attractive and convincing. 
Mr. Peck has undertaken, in his own 
words, ‘‘to combine and symmetrize” 
both general history and biography, in 








ing some morsel of food, to be eaten or r 
not, depending on the speed of descend- 
ing Morpheus. 

Somewhere out among the buts the 
thrum of the home-made, soft-toned gui- 
tar beats out a half-Spanish, half-Indian 
air; now it changes to a new rendition of 
the music of ‘‘After the Ball.” A second 
instrument takes it up, and then a new 
sound strikes the ear. In quality it is be- 
tween the rattle of a snake and the pit-a- 
patting of a clever shuffle-dancer on a 
sanded floor. The instrument is called a 
guida (wee’da),and is made from the great 
curved-necked gourd, the music being 
produced by passing a bit of wire from 
an umbrella frame (how the primitive 
and civilized are mingled!) up and down 
a series of notches cut from end to end 
on the outside curve of the gourd. There 
is some amplitude to the instrument, for 
by playing higher or lower on the nar- 
rowing shell some difference in tone is 
gained. 

But there is a third cadence in the 





order, as he says, ‘‘ to present a true and 
lifelike picture of a most animated polit 
ical effort.” The book opens with the 
Whig censure of Jackson for his conduct 
of the Seminole war, and especially for 
his execution of Arbuthnot and Ambris 
ter. This was the beginning of the feud 
between Clay and Jackson. The story 
then reverts to the troubles arising from 
the maritime aggressions of England and 
France, the war of 1812, and concludes 
with the succession of John Tyler to the 
Presidency 

One of the most important and inter 
esting parts of the book is the account of 
the struggles over the tariff policy, in 
ternal improvements, and the United 
States Bank; and the political student 
will find in this history of these events a 
good deal of food for reflection over the 
conduct of parties and party leaders. The 
conclusion seems almost inevitable that 
all of these materia! issues count for no 
thing with either party, and that one party 
or the other is now on one side and now 














music. It is a drum, beaten for all the 








world like the drum made by the Papago 
and Yaqui Indians of Sonora Desert in A 
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on the other, according as it sees the ne- 
cessities of its immediate situation rhe 
style is admirable 
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CAPTAIN COGHLAN AND MRS. COGHLAN 
IN THE CAPTAIN’S CABIN, 





























ABOARD THE ‘ RALEIGH"—PASSING GENERAL GRANT'S TOMB. ‘ 
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FHE GUN-CAPTAIN WHO FIRED THE FIRST SHOT AT THE “RALEIGH” FIRING THE FIRST GUN OF THE SALUTE At 
MANILA, AND THE GUN FROM WHICH IT WAS FIRED. GENERAL GRANT'S TOMB 



























































Capt. Joseph B. Coghlan, U.S. N., Commanding. 
ABOARD THE ‘*RALEIGH”—GUN FROM CAPTURED GROUP OF THE SHIP’S OFFICERS, 
SPANISH GUNBOAT. 
THE ARRIVAL IN NEW YORK OF THE U.S. 5S. “RALEIGH "—THE FIRST VESSEL OF ADMIRAL DEWEY’'S 
VICTORIOUS FLEET TO RETURN TO THE UNITED STATES.—[SEE PAGE 421.] 
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WHEN THE SLEEPER WAKES. By H.G. Wells 


AvuTHOR oF “THE WAR OF THE Wor Lbs,” “THE INVISIBLE MAN,” “THIRTY STRANGE STORIES,” ETC 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
WHILE THE AEROPLANES WERE COMING. 


LL through the short winter afternoon the fight for 
the flying-stages went on. The first great 
movement of the people had been upon the 
Council House, an undisciplined convergence, 
without order, and in many cases without 
weapons, to clamor in astonished anger for 

the Master. The leaders and elected officers of the clubs 
and secret societies and sections knew no more than the 
common people of the state of affairs, and conceiving that 
the Sleeper was privy to Ostrog’s designs, had made no 
organized attempts at revolt until Graham’s reappearance 
and the escape of Ostrog. Then, however, the extraor- 
dinary tactical conditions of the struggle came to light, in 
the ease and rapidity with which the people were returned 
to their wards and factories, and marshalled there in their 
companies. 

The people in the southwestern wards of the city were 
the first in order, the first in motion towards the stages. 
They were perhaps the most homogeneous section of the 
workers. The director of their council of ward leaders 
was an Ostrogite, but he had so organized these subordi- 
nates that they were already accustomed to meet and con- 
sult. They gathered their people methodically, in exactly 
the sections and meeting-places that had served for the 
Revolt of the Awakening. They placed their masses 
upon the ways, section by section, employing even in its 
details the order Ostrog had devised, and they were already 
pouring up through the galleries, and ascending ways 
beneath the Roehampton stage, before there was a hand 
raised to stop them. Then abruptly they were in col- 
lision with the details of the Ostrogites, hastening all too 
late to their posts. and the battle was joined. And men 
grappled and died a hundred feet above the ground, where 
—_ the free air had blown over the tree-tops of Putney 

ill. 

The force Ostrog found at his disposal was smallcr than 
he had counted upon, and he had hesitated whether to 
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hold the Roehampton stage. The suddenness, the expert 
ness, with which the Labor serfs had repeated the lesson 
he had taught them had done much to disdérganize his de- 
signs. There were tens of thousands of people in the city 
that afternoon, officials, traders, aeronauts off duty, wind 
vane policemen, members of the disbanded red police, 
wealthy shareholders and managers, footmen, pleasure 
dealers, aristocratic-minded people of various stations in 
life, who realized the seriousness of the uprising too late, 
who would have joined him had they dared to emerge 
from their chambers and rooms to attempt the journey of 
the public ways. As it was, he had the bulk of the aero- 
nauts with him, the aeropile company attendants, almost 
a thousand of the yellow Labor police, several thousands 
of the wind-vane police, engineers whom he had concen- 
trated at the stages overnight when the popular behavior 
became threatening, and a disorderly multitude of several 
thousands of public officials and gentlemen, volubly loyal 
to the existing social order, but not remarkably efficient. 
There were arms for all these people, but no ordered dis- 
cipline for their concerted action, and when the levies of 
the Southwestern Labor Societies were marching into the 
warren beneath the Roehampton stage, the bulk of Ostrog- 
ites were still crowded and still imperfectly organized in 
the passages and halls of the basement below the central 
stages. 

Ostrog, after his escape, had wasted a certain amount 
of time in telephonic communication with the flying-stages 
of Paris and Berlin, only to learn that the news of the 
London rising had fired both these cities; that there the 
news from London roused the Labor serfs, and that in 
each the supporters of the existing order could scarcely 
hold their own for long unless re-enforcements arrived. He 
immediately sent urgent messages for help to Say, Wade- 
lai, Kimberley, and Stanley Falls, pressing the officers of 
the Consolidated African Companies to accelerate their 
despatch of the promised negro brigades. Even as he did 
this, news of the attack on the Roehampton stage reached 
him. 

The struggle for Roehampton lasted two hours. There 
was a temporary indecision on the part of the Ostrogites, 





a doubt how far the revolt had reached, and in that time 
the swarming blue canvas held the ends of the communi 
caling ways and luggage slides. In spite of the distrac 
tion of a considerable proportion of their number in sack 
ing the shops and houses of refreshment, a multitude of 
laborers were already pouring out among the sub-stage 
pillars and girders, and clambering up the staircase to the 
stage itself, before Ostrog appeared on the next stage—the 
stage called Wimbledon. He saw at once that to attempt 
a recapture through the communicating ways was at 
present beyond his strength, and so the little band of Os 
trogites in Roehampton were left to hold out as long as 
they could. He launched an xeropile to their assistance 
It was speedily disabled. A chance shot from the roof 
spaces near killed the aeronaut as the machine was circling 
low, and it came down ingloriously athwart the Roehamp- 
ton stage, killing an Ostrogite in its descent. 

And now the Labor Societies of Central and East Lon- 
don were in motion. Ostrog’s ineffectual aeropile was still 
upon its carrier, when the attenuated sounds of a nearer 
struggle, the roar and tumult of the fight that was begin- 
ning in the ways beneath the Streatham stage, came filter 
ing up through a sponge of lifts, passages, and chambers 
to the ears of the aeronauts, A strange and unprecedent- 
ed contest it was, fought out of sight of sky or sun, under 
the electric glare; fought out in a vast confusion by multi 
tudes untrained in arms, Jed chiefly by acclamation—mul 
titudes dulled by mindless labor and enervated by the 
tradition of two hundred years of servile security against 
multitudes demoralized by lives of privilege and sensu 
ous indulgence. They had no artillery, no differentiation 
into this force or that; the only weapon on either side was 
the little green metal carbine, whose secret manufacture 
and sudden distribution in enormous quantities had been 
one of Ostrog’s most brilliant moves against the Council. 
Few had had any experience with this weapon; many had 
never discharged one; many who carried it came unpro 
vided with ammunition. Never was wilder firing in the 
history of warfare. It was a battle of amateurs, a hide- 
ous experimental warfare—armed rioters fighting armed 
rioters; armed rioters swept forward by the words and 
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fury of a song, by the tramping sympathy of their num- 
bers, pouring in countless myriads towards the smaller 
ways, the disabled lifts, the galleries slippery with blood, 
the halls and passages choked with smoke beneath the 
flying-stages, to learn there, when retreat was hopeless, the 
ancient mysteries of warfare. Of all that happened out 
of sight df the sky through that terrible afternoon, when 
the soft clay of latter-day manhood went through the 
long-disused furnace of war, no history can be written. 
Here down a slant way poured a host in the final degra- 
dation of panic; here, amidst the darkness of smashed 
electric cables and the broken débris of once seductive 
shops, men who had never seen one another grappled in 
the death-struggle; here the blind fury of massacre wreak- 
ed itself on some wretched traders, caught between the 
combatants among their commerce, and hiding in vain; 
here masses of fomile aimlessly exploded, or exploding 
accidentally, ripped and smashed, and opened huge pits of 
darkness; and here men who had been but a week ago 
the dull drudges of machines fought grimly, steadily, in- 
telligently, changed suddenly to heroes. 

And while this fight went on, the two people whom fate 
had thrust to the central point of the struggle remained 
together in a little room opening into the Hall of the Atlas. 
Graham, glowing at first with the emotion of his elo- 
quence, had proposed to lead the people in person, but 
the man in yellow had dissuaded him. There was no pos- 
sibility of leading them effectually, he insisted—the battle 
was a fight in a warren; each passage, each lift, had its 
own leaders, its own tide of success and failure, and here 
he was needed against the coming of the aeroplanes. 
Ever and again there was news of these, drawing nearer, 
from this Mediterranean post and then that, and presently 
from the south of Frauce. There was, indeed, a perpetual 
coming and going with messages. But of the new guns 
that were known to be in the city, in spite of Graham’s 
urgency, came no news, nor any report of successes from 
the dense belt of fighting strands about the flying-stages. 
Section after section of the Labor Societies reported itself 
assembled, reported itself marching, and vanished from 
knowledge iuto the labyrinth of that warfare. What was 
happening? Even the wind-vane leader did not know. 
In spite of the opening and closing of doors, the hasty 
messengers, the ringing of bells, and the perpetual clit- 
ter-clack of recording implements, Graham felt isolated, 
strangely inactive, inoperative. Indeed, there was nothing 
to be done now, until those guns were found, or the people 
won a footing on the flying-stages, or the aeroplanes ar- 
rived. But it oppressed him that nothing was to be done; 
inactive, he feared the slackening of his will, the return 
of his doubts, the rediscovery of his inadequacy. 

Their intercourse was broken by countless interruptions, 
yet in the intervals they talked with a strange intimacy, 
touching on many matters. At first their mind was one 
of exalted confidence; a great pride possessed them—a 
pride in one another for the greatness of the issues they 
had challenged. But slowly uneasy intimations of a com- 
ing defeat touched Graham's spirits. At first he had 
walked the room eloquent with the solidarity and destiny 
of humanity, the providential nature of her intervention. 
There was an interval of fruitless inquiries, and then 
Graham recurred to the wonder of his sleep—spoke of the 
little life of his memories, remote, yet minute and clear, 
like something seen through an inverted opera-glass; of 
all the bricf play of desires and errors that had made his 
life. He spoke more freely to her than he had ever done 
to any human being. She said little, but the emotion in 
her face followed the tones in his voice, and it seemed 
to him he had at last a perfect understanding. ‘‘ And 
through it all this destiny was before me,” he said, “ this 


‘vast inheritance of which I did not dream.” Insensibly 


his heroic preoccupation with the revolutionary struggle 
passed to the question of their relationship. He began to 
question her. She told him of the days before his awaken- 
ing; of the girlish dreams that had given a bias to her life; 
of the incredulous emotions his awakening had aroused. 
She told him, too, of a tragic circumstance of her girlhood, 
that had darkened her life, quickened her sense of injus- 
tice, and opened her heart prematurely to the wider sor- 
rows of the world. 

There came messengers to tell that great aeroplanes 
were rushing between the sky and Avignon, coming Lon- 
donward in a mighty ficet. He went to the crystal dial 
on the corner, and assured himself that the thing was so. 
He consulted a map to measure the distances of Avignon, 
Arawan, and London. He made swift calculations. He 
went out to the ward leaders to ask for news of the fight 
for the stages—and there was none. After « time he came 
back to his pacing. 

His face had changed. THis consciousness had been oc- 
cupied with the — of a battle, with a long contest 
opening. Now it was dawning upon him that the strug- 
gle had already lasted more than an hour, was perhaps 
more than half over; that the arrival of the aeroplanes 
would mean a panic that might leave him helpless. A 
sombre disillusionment crept into his mind, a revived con- 
viction of inadequate faith in the cause he had undertaken. 
But she gave no signs of doubt for all the shadow of his 
news, and he feared her astonishment more than all the 
fears within him. 

Presently came the report of the aeroplanes from Vichy, 
and soon they were over Orleans. ...Then they were pass- 
ing Paris, and still the people under the flying-stages 
fought, as it seemed, in vain. 

“Tt may be,” he said, ‘‘that we shall never rule. We 
gain no ground, and the time goes by. But we have done 
the great thing—we have raised the banner of Humanity 
again, and all the world has heard us. That was our chief 
duty.” 

‘That was our duty,” she said. 

He looked at her, envying the assurance of her virginal 
enthusiasin. 

“The end may be near,” he said. ‘‘The end may be 
near. The people make no headway, the aeroplanes are 
swift, and my use to Ostrog is at anend. I knew little. 
I acted in haste. My little empire of the world is about 
over. But I have known you--that is the great thing 
now. Ihave known you, and I am content.” 

She put her hand to her throat. ‘‘ Content?” she said. 
‘‘Have we not done right? Have you not given your 
message? I would not change—” She stopped; she was 
smiling—her white lips smiling, and her eyes were trium- 

hant. 

, And suddenly came the man in yellow again, with 
wonderful news. ‘‘ Victory!” he cried. ‘‘ Victory! The 
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pe are winning. Suddenly Ostrog’s people have col- 
a L 


She rose. ‘‘ Victory!” she cried, with a thrill in her 
voice. 

‘“What do you mean?” asked Graham. 

“We have driven them out of the under galleries at 
Norwood. Streatham is afire, and Roehampton is ours— 
and an aeropile that lay thereon. The people win!” 

Suddenly it seemed to Graham that Helen was human 
again. Their hearts were beating; they looked at each 
other. For one last moment there gleamed on Graham 
his dream of empire, of kingship with Helen by his side. 
It gleamed—and faded. 

A shrill bell rang. An agitated gray-haired man ap- 
peared from the room of the ward leaders. ‘‘It is all 
over,” he cried. ‘‘ This victory comes too late. The aero- 
planes are crossing the Channel even now. They have 
seen the first of them at Beachy Head.” 

‘*Beachy Head !” said the man in yellow He calcu- 
lated swiftly. ‘‘ Half an hour.” 

‘* Yes,” said Graham, ‘‘ it is too late.” 

a | 3 ony we could stop them another hour!” cried the 
man in yellow. 

“Nothing can stop them now,” said the old ward 
leader. 

‘** Another hour?” asked Graham. 

‘‘We have found those guns. If once we could get 
them out upon the roof spaces—” 

‘*Too late,” cried the man in yellow—‘‘too late.” 

: re -. it too late?” said Graham. ‘‘Even now— An 
nour!” 

He had suddenly perceived a terrible opportunity. 
“There is one chance. Did you say there was an 
— captured?” 

“‘On the Roehampton stage, sire.” 

“That indeed might give us time.” 

Graham’s face was white with the thought that had 
come to him. He glanced at the two men and then at 
Helen. He spoke after a Jong pause: 

*“‘ We have no aeronauts?” 

** None.” 

‘*The thing might be done,” he said. ‘‘The thing 
could be done. These aeroplanes are clumsy.” 

He turned suddenly to Helen. His decision was made. 
“T must go.” 

‘* Where?” 

‘*To the flying-stage—to this aeropile.” 

** What do you mean?” 


‘‘lam an aeronaut. After all— These days are not’ 


altogether wasted.” 

** What do you mean?” 

‘This aeropile. It is a chance.” 

‘You don’t mean—” 

‘To fight—yes. To fight in the air. I have thought 
before— An aeroplane is a clumsy thing. A resolute 
man—” 


With a gleam of triumph Graham saw the change in— 


her face. 

“But never, since flying began—” cried the man in 
yellow. 

*: There has been no need. But now the time has come.” 

Helen made a step towards him. Her face, too, was 
white. ‘‘But— How can one fight? You will be killed!” 

‘*Perhaps. Yet not to do it—or to let some one else 
attempt it—” 

He stopped; he could speak no more; he swept the 
alternative aside by a gesture, and they stood looking at 
each other. Their faces saw things their lips could never 
utter. Fora moment her humanitarian inhumanity was 
swept aside. For an instant she was elemental woman 
pleading against that danger with all her being. For an 
instant there was nothing for her in the world but the 
man who stood before her. And then that moment of 
self discovery had passed. 

‘‘You are right,” she said, in a low tone. ‘‘ You are 
right. You must go.” 

e moved a step towards her, but she stood motionless. 
He did not dare to touch her. Her white face struggled 
against him, resisted him. ‘‘ Go,” she whispered—‘‘ go.” 

e turned quickly and walked out of the little room. 
The man in yellow hesitated and hurried after him.. . . 

At first he could not look back. Then he looked back, 
and saw her far off, pale and steadfast, with her hands 
clinched by her side. For an instant he could have cried 


aloud at the folly of this separation. He set his teeth and ~ 


looked back no more. ‘‘It will be easier to die,” he told 
himself. ‘God knows I am no king. If I die she will 
believe in me until the end.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE COMING OF THE AEROPLANES. 


Two men in pale blue were lying in the irregular line 
that stretched along the edge of the captured Roe- 
hampton stage from end to end, grasping their carbines 
and peering into the shadows of the stage called Wimble- 
don Park. Now and then they spoke to each other. 
They spoke the mutilated English of the class and time. 
The fire of the Ostrogites had dwindled and ceased, and 
few of the enemy had been seen for some time. But the 
echoes of the fight that was going on now far below, in 
the lower galleries of that stage, came every now and 
then between the staccato of shots from the popular side. 
One of these men was describing to the other how he had 
seen a man down below there dodge behind a girder, and 
had aimed, at a guess, and hit him cleanly as he dodged 
too far. ‘‘He’s down there still,” said the marksman. 
‘*See that little patch. Yes. Between those bars.” A 
few yards behind them lay a dead stranger, face upward 
to the sky, with the blue canvas of his jacket smoulder- 
ing in a circle about the neat bullet-hole on his chest. 
Close beside him a wounded man, with a leg swathed 
about, sat with an expressionless face and watched the 
progress of that burning. Athwart that carrier lay the 
captured aeropile. 

**T can’t see him now,” said the second man, in a tone of 
provocation. 

The marksman became foul-mouthed and high-voiced 
in his endeavor to make things plain. Suddenly, inter- 
rupting him, came a noisy shouting from the sub-stage. 

‘*What’s going on now ?” he said, and raised himself 
on one arm to stare at the stair-heads in the central groove 
of the stage. A number of blue figures were coming up 
there, and swarming across the stage to the aeropile. 

“We don’t wart all these fools,” said his friend. 
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‘They only crowd up and spoil shots. What are they 
after ?” 


‘Ssh !—they’re shouting something.” 

The two men listened. The swarming new-comers 
were shouting something about the aeropile. Three 
ward leaders, conspicuous by their black mantles and 
badges, clambered into the body and appeared above it. 
The rank and file flung themselves upon the vanes, grip- 
ping hold of the edges, until the entire outline of the 
thing was manned, in some places three deep. One of 
the marksmen knelt up. ‘They're putting it on the 
carrier—that’s what they’re after.” 

He rose to his feet; his friend rose also. ‘‘ What's the 
good?” said his friend. ‘ We've got no aeronauts.” 

“That's what they're doing, anyhow.” He looked at 
his rifle, looked at the struggling crowd, and suddenly 
turned to the wounded man. ‘‘Mind these, mate,” he 
said, handing his carbine and cartridge-belt; and in a 
moment he was running toward the acropile. For a 
quarter of an hour he was a perspiring Titan, lugging, 
thrusting, shouting and heeding shouts, and then the 
thing was done, and he stood with a multitude of others 
cheering their own achievement. By this time he knew, 
what every one in the city knew, that the Master, raw 
learner though he was, intended to fly this machine him- 
self—was coming even now to take control of it. And 
even as he cheered, and while the beads of sweat still 
chased one another from the disorder of his hair, he heard 
the thunder of a greater tumult, and in fitful snatches the 
beat and impulse of the revolutionary song. He saw, 
through a gap in the people, that a thick stream of heads 
still poured up the stairways. ‘‘ The Master is coming,” 
shouted voices—‘‘the Master is coming!” and the crowd 
about him grew denser and denser. e began to thrust 
himself towards the central groove. ‘‘The Master is 
coming !” “The Sleeper, the Master!” ‘God and the 
Master !” roared the growing storm of shouts. 

And suddenly quite close to him were the black uni- 
forms of the revolytionary guard, and for the first and 
last time in his life he saw Seated him quite nearly. 
A tall, dark man in-a flowing black robe, with a white, 
resolute face, and eyes fixed steadfastly before him; a 
man who for all the little things about him had neither 
ears nor eyes nor. thoughts. For all his days he remem- 
bered the passing of that bloodless face. In a moment it 
had gone, and he was fighting in the swaying crowd. A 
lad screaming with terror thrust against him, pressing 
towards the stairways, yelling, ‘‘Clear for the aeropile !” 
The bell that clears the flying-stage began a disorderly 
meee. 

With that clanging in his ears Graham drew near the 
aeropile, marched into the shadow of its tilting wing. 
He became aware that a number of people about him 
were offering to accompany him, and waved their offers 
aside. He wanted to think how one started the engine. 
The bell clanged faster and faster, and the feet of the re- 
treating people roared faster and louder. The man in 
yellow was assisting him to mount through the ribs of 
the body. He clambered into the aeronaut’s place, fixing 
himself very carefully and deliberately. What was it? 
The man in yellow was pointing to two aeropiles driving 
upward in the southern sky. That—presently; the thing 
to do now was to start. Things were being shouted at 
him — questions, warnings. They bothered him. He 
wanted to think about the aeropile, to recall every item of 
his previous experiente.. He waved the people from him; 
saw the man in yellow dropping off through the ribs; saw 
the crowd cleft down the line of the girders by his gesture. 

For a moment he was motionless, staring at the levers, 
the wheel by which the engine shifted, and all the deli- 
cate appliances of which he knew so little. His eye 
caught a spirit-level with the bulb towards him. and he 
spent a dozen seconds in swinging the engine forward, 
until the bubble floated in the centre of the tube. Ile 
noticed the people were not shouting; knew they watched 
his deliberation. A bullet smashed on the bar above his 
head. Who fired? Was the line clear of people? He 
stood up to see, and sat down again. 

In another second the propeller was spinning, and he 
was rushing down the guides. He gripped the wheel 
and swung the engine back to lift the stem. Then it was 
the people shouted. In a moment he was throbbing with 
the quiver of the engine, and the shouts dwindled behind. 
The wind whistled over the edges of the screen, and the 
world sank away from him very swiftly. 

Throb, throb, throb—throb, throb, throb ; up he drove. 
He fancied himself free of all excitement; felt cool and 
deliberate. He lifted the stem still more, opened one valve 
on his left wing, and swept round and up. He looked 
down with a steady head, and up. One of the Ostrogite 
aeropiles was driving across his course, so that he drove 
obliquely towards it, and would pass below it at a stcep 
angle. Its little aeronauts were peering down at him. 
What did they mean to do? Onc held a weapon pointing, 
seemed prepared to fire. What did they think he meant 
todo? Ina moment he understood their tactics, and his 
resolution was taken. He opened two more valves to his 
left, swung round, end on to this hostile machine, closed 
his valves, and shot straight at it, stem and wind-screen 
shielding him from the shot. They tilted a little, as if to 
clear him. He flung up his stem. 

Throb, throb, throb—pause—throb, throb—he set his 
teeth, contorted his face into an involuntary grimace, and 
—crash! He struck it! He struck upward beneath the 
nearer wing. Slowly the wing of his antagonist seemed 
to broaden as the impetus of his blow turned it up. 

He felt his stem goihg down; his hands tightened on 
the levers, whirled and rammed the engine back. Ie 
felt the jerk of a clearance, the nose of the machine jerk- 
ed upward steeply, and for a moment he was helpless on 
his back. A vast bulk, as it seemed, had fallen from 
under him. He made a huge effort, hung for a moment 
on the levers, and slowly the engine came forward again. 
He drove upward, but no longer so steeply. He gasped 
for a moment, and flung himself at the levers again. The 
wind whistled about him. One further effort and he was 
almost level. He could breathe. He turned his head for 
the first time to see what had become of his antagonists. 
Turned back to the levers for a moment, and looked 
again. Fora moment he could have believed that they 
were annihilated. And then he saw between the two 
sta to the east was a chasm, and down this something, 
a slender edge, fell swiftly and vanished, as a sixpence 
falls down a crack. 
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THE PHILIPPINE REVOLT—Jn Trench and Gunboat 
By Fobn F. Bass, Special Correspondent of “Harper’s Weekly” 


IN THE TRENCHES 
March 9, 1899. 

OR a time we extended our lines as far as the 
town of Pasig, where the river starts out of the 
Laguna de Bay, but we soon withdrew to San 
Pedro Macati, because the length of our line 
was already so great that we could not spare 
men to hold Pasig. After our withdrawal 
the insurgents celebrated a great victory, though in fact 
not an insurgent was in sight or a shot fired when we 
voluntarily abandoned the place. The most heavy firing, 
therefore, at any point about our lines has occurred at San 
Pedro, which the insurgents believe to be our weak point. 
The.nature of the fighting seems at present unprofitable, 

for we lose a few men daily and we gain no ground. 

There are two other points where the fighting has been 
more or less continuous during the past weeks. One of 
these is the water-works, where we have to defend a line 
of water-conduits, which runs four miles beyond our main 
cordon about the city and ends at the pumping-station at 
Santolan. There we have four guns to cover the broad 
valley of the San Mateo River. Below the pumping- 
station in the valley was the town of Mariquina, now 
burned. About this town the insurgents hovered, annoy- 
ing our outposts. One skirmish that took place at the 
north of the road leading to the water-works is worth 
noting because it shows the nature of the Filipino. Some 
of our guards along the road noticed three white flags 
stuck up before a clump of rocks. A squad of men went 
out to see what these white flags meant. The squad was met 
by a heavy ambush fire when it approached. the white 
flag. Noting its danger, Colonel Stotsenburgh took out 
a battalion of the Nebraska troops to rescue it. The insur- 
gents held a rocky ridge, and Colonel Stotsenburgh sent 
two companies against this strong position. He himself 
led a company around to the right of the enemy’s position 
to flank them. He even took a squad of men through the 
wood back of the enemy, and by firing into them killed 
eight and dislodged the rest, who fled behind a hedge. 
Again driven from this place, the enemy scattered, and, 
like most Filipino bands whenever disintegrated, vanished 
as if in air. 

There have been two small engagements on the extreme 
right of General Hale's brigade—one on February 19, the 
other on March 7. Both these engagements were intend- 
ed to clear the woods next to the Pasig River, where the 
insurgents gathered in small bands and harassed the left 
of General King’s brigade—now General Wheaton’s. Our 
line on the north of the city meets the Pasig at a point 
some distance back of the left wing of General Wheaton’'s 
brigade,on the south of the river; General Wheaton’s flank 
is therefore exposed toa constant fire from small bands of in- 
surgents across the river. The reason why General Hale’s 
right has not been advanced is because there is no good 
place along the river for our lines to meet on each bank 
without making so great an advance that our lines, al- 
ready thin, would be vulnerable at several points. In 
other words, our line is at present about as long as the 
number of soldiers at our command will allow of. On 
February 19 Colonel Stotsenburgh took a battalion of the 
Nebraska regiment, with two guns of the Utah artillery. 
With this force he swung in from the pumping-station 
towards the Pasig River. His object was to shut the in- 
surgents in the strip of woods along the Pasig and drive 
them down upon our main line, where the Wyoming 
regiment was waiting to give them a warm reception, 
The purpose of this expedition failed, for when once en- 
gaged in the woods, apparently driving an unseen enemy, 
who fired from the brush and then disappeared, the Ne- 
braska regiment was suddenly attacked in the rear by a 
force of insurgents coming from the town of Pasig to re- 
enforce their comrades. Thus taken unawares, Colonel 
Stotsenburgh wheeled, and drove the insurgents in his 
rear out towards the valley of the San Mateo. These 
particular insurgents seemed inclined to make a stub- 
born resistance. At one point, where our men had to go 
up a hill after them, the voices of the insurgent officers 
could be heard urging their men to charge. A few 
insurgents actually started down hill towards us, but 
these few were quickly disposed of. The rapid move- 
ment of even light artillery was found impossible in the 
jungle. One needs the experience to understand the de- 
moralizing effect of getting caught in a thorn thicket, 
with bullets whipping through the bamboo, and bursting 
the joints with an explosion like the crack of a rifle. On 
such an occasion it is almost impossible to tell which way 
the bullets come from. The Mauser makes no smoke or 
flash, and as a few sharpshooters always get in our rear, 
there is often difficulty in locating the direction of the 
main body of the enemy. Yesterday another engage- 
ment took place at this same spot.- Our Jine advan a 
mile, but withdrew again to its old position. In this last 
affair we lost three officers wounded, two men killed and 
several wounded, while only two wounded of the enemy 
were found. 

It looks as if the insurgents were learning to keep out 
of range of our old sixteenth-century Springfield rifles 
(‘‘smoke wagons,” the soldiers call them), and still make 
us suffer with their long-distance Mauser fire. 

New-comers in Manila keep asking where the blame lies 
for this outbreak. Is the responsibility, alike for Ameri- 
can and Filipino deaths, with our government or with the 
leaders of the Filipino people? At such a time as this it 
is difficult for a good American not to throw the blame on 
Aguinaldo and his followers. The American army has 
done so well that one feels like overlooking the past. 
Although the true cause does not lie within the scope of 
any generalization, but rather in a multitude of small 
detached facts, still I believe that the fundamental reason 
for our present fight lies in an unrestrained race antipathy. 
Americans differ so absolutely in mind, body, and soul 
from Filipinos that the two could not live together in 
harmony under the then existing conditions. First among 
these conditions was an American and a Filipino volun- 
teer force, both more or less undisciplined, and longing to 
jump at each other’s throats; aud secondly, a want of any 


consistent policy in our government. Moreover, both 
American and Filipino leaders have been so provincial in 
their point of view that at no time during the military 
occupation of Manila has the least good feeling existed 
between the American and Filipino governments. We 
have ignored Aguinaldo and his followers in so far as it is 
possible to ignore an army which for months has been en- 
circling Manila in a peaceful siege. Aguinaldo hasstuck out 
through thick and thin for the independence of his people. 
Instead of getting what he wanted, he received the hard 
and fast declaration of our President that the islands were 
American property, that the army would proceed to take 
possession of them, and that any one resisting our author- 
ity would be suppressed by force of arms. Since this 
manifesto was issued there has been no hope of a peaceful 
settlement. 

The bone of contention is the sovereignty of the islands. 
It is said that the Filipinos will not be able to establish a 
good government, but the same argument would apply to 
many of our owmcommunities at home, which have wretch- 
ed local self-government. Much as one may dislike the 
native—and I must say that Ihave never met with a more 
unlovable people—it is important occasionally to get his 
point of view. No doubt the government which the 
natives would establish would not please the Anglo-Saxon, 
but would it not be good enough for the natives them- 
selves? 

The natives soon learned to dislike us. We plastered 
the town from end to end with beer and whiskey 


advertisements. And so far Americans who have- 


followed the army have put their time and money 
into saloons. No other business attracts them. Ac- 
cording to native standards, the American soldier has 
been rough and tyrannical, while from our point of 
view the natives have been tricky and dishonest. The 
extreme East and the extreme West have learned to hate 
each other. The importance of these things is great as 
indicating what the future has in store. The immediate 
cause of the outbreak was that the insurgent officers and 
soldiers, being under less control than our men, became so 
hostile and insulting that we had either to fight or to leave 
the islands. The outbreak was hastened and made in- 
evitable by the unsettled state of public — in the 
United States, the absence of any fixed policy in Wash- 
ington, and the consequent contradictory and restricting 
ookens on our local government in Manila. The fact of 
the matter is that the polity of ignoring the insurgents 
completely has had its origin in Washington. It reminds 
one of the ultra-idealistic oon who ignored the 
hard and fast world of environment, and while absorbed 
in thought bumped his head against a stone wall. ‘The 
insurgent government is here, and must be dealt with. 

Formerly we might have compromised with them; now 
we must crush them. There are a few men of educa- 
tion and ability who are managing the insurrection; the 
rest of the army follows blindly, misled by false reports 
about our cruelty, and they look upon us now as a species 
of ogre. We have fallen heir to the hatred which the na- 
tives felt for the Spaniards, and the same stories are told 
about us that were told about our predecessors. 

The Spaniards and the priests: have done what they 
could to make trouble by circulating false reports in both 
camps. These reports have been believed by the insur- 
gents, and in many instances by our own officers. The 
Spaniards are jubilant over the present state of affairs. 
One of them said to me: 

**T speak to you as a Spaniard and an enemy of the 
United States. If fifty insurgents are killed, good; if 
the insurgents kill one hundred Americans, better; if the 
Americans in turn kill two hundred insurgents, best of 
all.” 


A NIGHT ON THE GUNBOAT “‘LAGUNA DE BAY” 


‘*When the moon rises, the gunboat is going to work 
up the Pasig,” came the message. 

The major and I were only too glad to see the ‘* Ameri- 
can tinclad,” as the soldiers call her, at work, and we 
started with alacrity for San Pedro Macati, where we ex- 
pected to find her, It is a long and lonely road from 
town to San Pedro. When one gets beyond the barracks 
of the Washington regiment in Paco the way is unguard- 
ed, and seems to stretch out indefinitely through lonely 
rice-fields and burned huts. It was very dark, and one 
felt. the possibility, from moment to moment, that a stray 
native with a bolo might jump from any bush. So we 
drew our revolvers and watched the darkness with ex- 
pectant eyes. 

‘* Halt!” cried the sentinel, as we entered San Pedro. 
‘* Who goes there?” 

‘* Friends,” we answered, with pardonable eagerness; 
for in these times, when in doubt, our guards shoot. 

‘* Advance one friend and be recognized.” 

The major climbed out of our little bobbing two-wheel- 
ed cart and advanced towards the sentry, who eyed him 
ee: with rifle half raised, until the major came 
well within the circle of light given off by a smoky lan- 
tern. 

Once past the _— we came to a little deserted square. 
A few lights in the houses threw their rays into the sur- 
rounding darkness. Every light not necessary was put 
out, so as not to draw the enemy’s fire. A few stray horses 
and carriages hugged the lee walls of the houses. Occa- 
sionally a bullet swished through the square, and suddenly 
came to the end of its whistling course with a thud 
against a wall or a clatter through a tin roof. Down a 
stréet which leads from headquarters to our lines, one 
hundred yards ahead, the shots came with unpleasant fre- 
quency. Across it we rushed, to the great amusement of 
the sentry at headquarters, who had his back against the 
safe side of a pillar. At General Wheaton’s headquarters 
we were informed that the ‘‘tinclad” was not yet up- 
river—in fact, was still at Santa Ana, but would be along 
in about an hour. The major proposed to pass the time 
by having a look about the place. Now it was pitch- 
dark outside, and it was beyond me why the major want- 
ed to “look about” just because the bullets were flying 


promiscuously, when he never could have been induced, 
under ordinary safe conditions, to leave his comfortable 
chair and his glass of toddy, to wander about the blind 
alleys of a tumblé-down and ruined village like San 
Pedro Macati. For once in my life I suspected the major 
of being one of those fin de siécle decadients who craved the 
excitement of seeing how near they coul! come toa Mauser 
bullet and still miss it. However much the knees of his 
inner consciousness may shake, it would never do for a 
war correspondent to show the white feather. His bread- 
and-butter depends on appearing to love the hiss of 
bullets and the shriek of shrapnel. Consoling myself 
with the thought of the Maréchal de Turenne, who, in 
some battle, when his attention was calicd to the fact 
that his knees were shaking, remarked, “‘ Yes, and they 
would shake still more if they knew where they were 
going to take me,” I reluctantly followed the major. 

Luckily there was a lull in the shooting as we crossed 
the square and climbed a hill to the old church of San 
Pedro. Inside of it a company.of the. Iowa regiment 
waz quartered. It was as if a picture of the Franco- 
Prussian war, such as one sees in French galleries, had 
come to life in the Philippines. The altar and the 
crucifix still stood intact. About the floor, on heaps 
of straw, our soldiers lay, wrapped in their blankets. 
Rifles were stacked in one corner, Over this scene the 
uncertain glimmer of dim lanterns threw a mystic light, 
and a faint odor of incense stii] hung about the place. 

After a few whispered words with the officer in com- 
mand, who brought us back to ordinary life by eagerly 
inquiring about the next mail from home, we wandered 
on to the old churech-yard. Once high walls surrounded 
it; now they have been torn down to build embrasures 
about our battcries and low redoubts, behind which groups 
of sleeping soldiers lay. So dark was the night that one 
had to get close to see that the men of the battery—as if 
even in sleep they did not wish to desert their iron mis- 
tress—were curled up under and about the guns. The 
officers, knowing that something was brewing, walked 
uneasily up and down. We moved on down the line, and 
at last came to the beginning of ihe trenches, which run 
in a continuous line for five miles from San Pedro Macati, 
through Pasay, to the sea. Tndistinctly one could see the 
men in the trenches—some of them curled up in blankets, 
sleeping, others smoking. The officers back of the line 
were seated in little groups, chatting. We joined the 
group of the battalion-commander, and discussed the con- 
stellations of the southern sky, politics at home, Philip- 
pine tobacco—anything but the prospective fight. 

Beyond, out towards the enemy, everything was black- 
uess. We knew that there were two lines of our sentries 
ahead, but could not see half-way to the first, pickets. 
Suddenly three rifles crashed and flashed just ahead. The 
officers scattered to their companies. The men in the 
trenches rustled about. One could hear the click of 
— locks as they made sure that their rifles were in 
order. 

‘* Steady. men!” came the sharp order; ‘‘ the first line 
is coming in.” 

Sure enough, from the distance we heard the sound of 
running steps, and a moment Jater blurred figures came 
tumbling out of the darkness. 

‘* Where is Company C?” shouted one of the figures. 

“This way!” called his comrades in the trenches. 

One of the outposts, in his eagerness to get back, fell 
over a mound in the rice-field. A suppressed langh ran 
along the line. The men were all impatience, and leaning 
over the trenches, fingered their rifles. 

‘Steady. Wait for the guard,” came the second cau- 
tion. 

Our outer line of pickets had been driven in, but the 
main guard still remained out to make sure that the ene- 
my were really athand. A minute passed in uncertainty; 
then a dozen more shots rang out in the night, and our 
guard came running in. Buliets began to sing above our 
heads, and we lay close in the trenches. 

‘**This platoon, one volley at eight hundred yards!” or- 
dered thecaptain. ‘‘ Load!” The riflesclicked, ‘ Aim!” 
A moment of suspense. ‘‘ Fire!” And the volley crashed 
down the line. ‘ 

‘*Smith,” said the watchful lieutenant to one of his 
men, “ you are always behind. Brace up!” 

There was no necessity, however, for another volley. 
Evidently the small band of insurgents who had. come 
out to reconnoitre had withdrawn. There was again quiet, 
and we went back to headquarters, to find that the *‘ tin- 
clad” was tied to the opposite bank of the Pasig, waiting 
for the moon to rise, when she would move up river to 
clear out the front of our lines, where bands of insurgent 
sharpshooters had approached too near and were worry- 
ing our men. A boat was waiting to take us across the 
river, where Captain Grant of the Utah battery B, in com. 
mand of the yee received us heartily. 

The tinclad Laguna de Bay is an old flat - bottomed 
steamer drawing two and one-half feet of water, bought 
by the United States and fitted up to patrol the Pasig 
River. Her lower deck is open, but has been protected 
with two thicknesses of iron or steel plates about four and 
a half feet high. The lower deck is armed in the bow 
with two 38-inch navy guns with recoil cylinders, and aft 
with one Hotchkiss gun on the upper deck. In front of 
the smoke-stack is an improvised turret, protected in the 
same way as the lower deck. Here the pilot stands. At 
each of the four corners of this turret are revolving Gat- 
ling guns. Besides the gunners there are about thirty 
soldiers armed with rifles, who man the sides of the lower 
deck, to pick off any insurgents who have the temerity to 
approach the river-bank while the gunboat is in action. 

At Guadalupe church, about half a mile beyond our 
lines, the insurgents had been seen towards sunset throw- 
ing up intrenchments on a ridge, as if preparatory to pla- 
cing a gun. The expectation was that when the moon rose 
the insurgents would begin work again on these earth- 
works. The “tinclad” was to move up river about a 
quarter of a mile. Her big guns would throw shrapnel 
over the men working on the intrenchments, and the 
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Gatlings would sprinkle with bullets the woods where the 
insurgent sharpshooters were located. 

When we arrived on board the Laguna de Bay all the 
men were sleeping about the deck; for so severe is the 
work now that our soldiers are glad to get a little rest 
whenever they can snatch it. 

We sat on the upper deck, and, smoking, watched eager- 
ly for the moon to rise. She came at last, like a great disk 
of gold shining through the slender bamboo-trees, and 
starting the waters of the river into a glittering dance. 
Now we could see the long graceful branches overhang- 
ing the water and the dense masses of the forest. On an 
elevation a mile up river the towers of Guadalupe church 
stood out in distinct outline. The soft air of the southern 
night was stirring gently. Such a night as this was meant 
for the musie of guitars and the sweet voices of pretty mes- 
tizas, but not for the strident hissing of bullets and shell. 

Captain Grant could not be moved by the esthetic un- 
fitness of things. He watched the moon rise until it was 
well up in the heavens; then he called his men to general 
quarters. There was a great hurrying about the deck, 
rolling up of blankets, getting out ammunition—all the 
preliminaries of the coming engagement. At last every- 
thing was ready, and the Laguna de Bay slowly swung 
into the middle of the river, and, staggering under her 
unaccustomed burden of guns and armor, headed up 
stream. The signal for a general fusillade was to be the 
discharge of one of the navy guns on the lower deck. 

As at night the best place for seeing what could be seen 
of the engagement was in the turret with the Gatling 
guns, we took our station there and awaited the signal. 
Slowly the steamer advanced between the wooded banks 
of the river, glistening with moonlight, yet indistinct with 
heavy shadows. We passed our own lines running down 
to the river's edge, a distinct line of freshly heaped shin- 
ing stones, and then « mass of jungle with fallen trees and 
barricades, heaped up by the insurgents to prevent any ad- 
vanee on our part. Then came the insurgents’ first line 
of defence. We could distinguish no figures, but knew 
that the enemy was there, from the occasional crack of a 
rifle. Just above this line we backed water. Our forward 
gun wis fired. Every one watched for the explosion of 
the shell, which followed almost immediately, and, from 
the flash, we judged that the shrapnel had not gone far 
from the mark. Then the gunners in the turret, begin- 
ning their work, turned the handles of the Gatling guns, 
and a continuous flame played from their barrels. As the 
gunners swung them this way and that, it was as if a hose 
was streaming fire instead of water on the surrounding 
woods. The guns boomed, the shells hissed. ‘Then we 
remembered the doctor’s directions to put cotton in our 

ars, keep our mouths open, and stand on our toes. The 
din was awful, shaking the iron plates all around the deck 
like a gigantic storm behind the scenes of a Bowery melo- 
drama. Below, it was a regular pandemonium, like being 
shut up in a barrel with a buuch of exploding giant fire- 
crackers. 

At first one did not notice the return fire of the enemy; 
but soon, becoming accustomed to the incessant thunder, 
we noticed bullets striking against the protecting plates 
of our gunboat. One bullet, coming through the port- 
hole of a gun, struck the barrel and glanced into the hand 
of one of the gunners. This man’s name is Michael Shea, 
but his comrades now call him “ Rico-chet.” 

For three-quarters of an hour our little boat hurled in- 
cessant lead at hill and wood, until we became convinced 
that not even a grasshopper could-escape under such a fire. 
Then slowly we drew down river, and each man threw 
himself upon his blanket and slept. As the- night mists 
whitened over the river and the sun gloriously rose blood 
red through the mists, the corporal by my side stood up, 
stretched his brawny arms, and facing the glowing east, 
exclaimed, to my great surprise: 

“Wake! For the Sun, who scatter’d into flight 
The Stars before him from the Field of Night, 
Drives Night along with them from Heav'n, and strikes 
The Sultan's Tarret with a Shaft of Light!” 


The Taking of Cebu 


BY AN OFFICER OF THE UNITED: STATES 
NAVY 
Crnv, Istanp or Cenu, P. L, February 25, 1899. 
T daylight Sunday morning the Petrel left Ilo Ilo 
for Manila, carrying despatches to Admiral 
Dewey and General Otis. 
The Petrel returned to Ilo Ilo Saturday night, 
February 18. . The next day it was decided to 
send the Petrel to Cebu, and she sailed from Ilo 
Ilo at daylight Monday morning, taking with her a small 
tug, which was to return with despatches in case the town 
was occupied. The Petrel arrived at Cebu about eleven 
o'clock Tuesday morning, February 21, finding the Kadser- 
ix Augusta and Pigmy in the harbor. The whole town, 
as well as the craft in the harbor, was plastered with Eng- 
lish and German flags. The only Filipino flag to be seen 
was the one flying on the fort. The Petred anchored four 
hundred yards from the fort and within six hundred yards 
of the whole water-front, the beach being circular. 

Immediately after anchoring, Captain Greene of the 
Pigmy, accompanied by Mr. Sidebottom, the British vice- 
consul, came on board to call on the commanding officer. 
Afterwards they went ashore to. have a talk-with the in- 
surgent leaders. During their visit we learned that the 
insurgents had only 100 rifles, and that when we were seen 
coming in the insurgent leaders sent for the tribesmen, 
who are armed with spears. They declined to return to 
the town, though a few hours before the town was full of 
them. 

In the afternoon eight of the leading insurgents came 
off to confer with Captain Cornwell. 
secmed to be that we would treat them as the Spanish 
did—line them up and shoot them. They also seemed 
very desirous of keeping their arms. The captain as- 
sured them as well as he could, telling them that, so far 
from harming them, he intended that they should remain 
in charge of the government, only he was to have general 
charge, appointing the collector of customs and the cap- 
tain of the port. They were given until eight o’clock the 


next morning to decide whether they would give up the 
town peaceably or stand a bombardment. : 
Every one felt that they would surrender, as it is only 


Their great fear * 
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a year ago that there was an insurrection here and the 


Spanish bombarded the town. The evidences of it are 
still visible along the water-front. The foreiguers feared 
that the hill-men would come in that night and attempt to 
sack and burn the town, so the Petrel had a landing-party 
all ready. ‘This threat might have been carried out, but 
two Filipino priests secured all the coal-oil in town, and 
have had it under lock and key ever since, for which they 
deserve the thanks of the community, as well as our own. 

That night the natives held a conference. The military 
part of the government were very much opposed to sur- 
rendering, but were finally prevailed upon that it was 
best. The next morning, the 22d, shortly after cight 
o’clock, the insurgent representative, Sefior Mejia, came 
off with the British vice-consul, bringing a formal written 
surrender of the town. 

The following is a translation of the surrender, which 
is certainly a unique decument, and though couched in 
flowery language, lias some very good points, as showing 
the native’s poiut of view: 

Finiptwno Rervertio, 
Provinotat. Government, Cenv, P. I. 

In view of the verbal intimation given by the commanding officer 
of the U. 8. 8S. Petrel of the U. 8S. squadron to this government, de- 
manding the surrender of the garrison and city of Cebu, to be ac- 
companied by the hoisting of the American flag, in the peremptory 
time cf fourteen hours, the Assembly, convened for its considera- 
tion, and the members of which are representatives of all the vital 
forces of the country, agreed unanimously to accede to the said de- 
mand in view of the superiority of the American forces; but withont 
omitting to point out that neither the government of this province 
nor any of the inhabitants thereof have the power to conclude deci- 
sive acts prohibited by the Honorable President of the Filipino Re- 
public, Sefior Emilio Aguinaldo, our legitimate ruler, recognized as 
such by virtue of his indisputable capabilities of just government, 
illustrious generalship, and universal suffrage. 

Sad and painful is the situation of this city, without means of de- 
fence, and obliged to act contrary to its own convictions ; in view of 
which it declares before the whole world that the occupation of this 
town is not based on any of the laws which form the code of civilized 
nations, which could hardly expect to behold such scenes at the end 
of a century called the enlightened one. 

We are told of conquests, of protectorates, of cessions made by 
the Spaniards, as if the archipelago, and especially our souls, were 
merchandise eubject to barter, when a single soul is worth more than 
a thousand worlds of that metal called vile, perhaps for the reason 
that it fascinates as the eyes of a serpent. 

But be that as it may; of all this the commanding officer must 
treat, as already stated, with Sefior Aguinaldo, without whose ac- 
quiescence the act which is demanded from this government cannot be 
legal. 

A copy of this manifesto will be given to each of the consular 
agencies established in this city, the greatest possible publicity will 
be given it, and we will communicate with Sefior Aguinaldo, remitting 
him a copy of this document. 

Given in Cebu, this 22d February, 1899. 

[Signed] Luiz Friores, 
The Commander-in-Chief. 


Immediately after the surrender, a company of blue- 
jackets was landed, under command of Lieutenant Bull, 
and at 9.56 the American flag was hoisted over the fort, 
the Filipino flag having been hauled down that morning. 
The Petre fired a national salute, being the first salute 
the Petrel has fired during this commission, as she is not a 
saluting ship; but the day and occasion had to be honored, 
though it is to be doubted if Washington would have ap- 
proved of what was done on his birthday. Since the sur- 
render everything has been quiet, though there have been 
fears of trouble om the military heroes, who are very 
turbulent and not yet pacified. The chief general has 
been captured and confined by the Filipinos, so there is no 
likelilood of an uprising. 

Captain Cornwell hus assumed charge of the govern- 
ment, being assisted by the old government, the men form- 
ing it consenting to remain until our military authorities 
arrive; Lieutenant Plunkett bas been appointed Captain 
of the Port, and Lieutenant Parker Collector of Customs— 
a position that has so far been a sinecure, as there is no- 
thing to collect. When the Spanish evacuated the town, 
they turned over everything to one man, but there was 
only fourteen dollars in the treasury, and the insurgents 
had spent that when we took charge. 

To-day fifty men arrived by steamer from the Boston, 
so that we are amply capable of quelling any disturbance 
that may arise before the army arrives. 


LONDON 


April 8, 1899. 

HE Easter holidays afford the majority of the 

people an opportunity for fresh air and exer- 

cise. They also give the occasion for confer- 

ences where papers are read and resolutions dis- 

cussed by those whose stern sense of duty leads 

them to take their pleasure in this way. It 
seems a perverted view of enjoyment, but this ter- 
tide both the Socialists and the Irish have held confer- 
ences which have given the world something to think of. 
The Socialist conference at Leeds was something entirely 
new. It was a meeting of men and women who have 
been elected as Socialist and Labor members of the vari- 
ous public administrative bodies throughout the coun- 
try. About one hundred delegates met under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Sidney Webb, whose record as one of the 
most thoughtful of English Socialists, and as the hus- 
band of Beatrice Potter, daughter of the founder of the 
Cobden Club, herself one of the leading authorities on 
women’s questions and industrial problems, invested his 
presidential address with special interest. Mr. Sidney 
Webb is a member of the London County Council, and 
has had twenty years’ experience of public life. Differ- 
ing from his colleague Mr. John Burns, who once said 
that no public official living was worth more to the com- 
munity than $2500 a year, Mr. Webb declared that the 
hardest-worked officials were usually those at the top, 
and he proceeded to argue in favor of high pay for high 
officials. This invasion of common-sense is a new p 
parture in the general tone of Socialist thought, and it 
formed the key-note of the discussion. Education, old- 
age pensions, municipalization of the drink traffic, and 
the provision of public hospitals were all subjects dis- 
cussed in reasonable fashion. Even ten years ago English 
Socialism was of the windy, street-corner variety. The 
views expounded at the Socialistic conference the other 
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day were undoubtedly extreme, but they are views which 
are propounded by many who would never dream of cuil- 
ing themselves Socialists. In regard to education, for 
example, the Socialists say that they wish to open up the 
line of university education for clever boys, but that 
university education is by no means a desirable end in 
itself for the whole population. Nearly four hundred 
years ago John Knox said very much the same thing, and 
he was no Socialist. Similar moderation was apparent in 
regard to the other subjects dealt with. 


Tt true explanation of the change in the tone of 
English Socialism is that people who are engaged in 
administrative work quickly discover that the frothy 
speculations of discontented and academic minds are in- 
capable of translation into practical form while human 
nature remains what it is. Socialists in Parliament or on 
the County Councils seem to have learnt by their experi- 
ence of administration that such projects as the national- 
ization of the land and other instruments of production, 
or the revaluation of silver coin, are visions impossible of 
realization for the next century or two. The management 
of a large estate or participation in large municipal ad- 
mivistration rubs the edge off academic collectivism, and 
the result is that when an intelligent Socialist commands 
sufficient weight to be elected to a public body he is near- 
ly certain to learn more than he teaches. One Parlia- 
mentary Socialist who had risen from the ranks once said 
to me, ‘‘ The ’igher I get in socicty, the more I see ’ow 
much there is to be said on the other side.” 


Ts Irish representatives have also taken advantage of 
the Easter holidays to hold an abortive reunion confer- 
ence in Dublin. Reunion was not attained because the 
Hamlet of the play was not wanting it, and it is question- 
able whether the personal jealousies of a Parliamentary 
party consisting mainly of leaders will ever be set aside 
sufficiently to concentrate the political force of Nationalism 
in one channel, as was the case when O'Connell and Par- 
nell were leaders of Irish Nationalism. The conference, 
however, held in Dublin, was specially interesting because 
of the side-lights thrown on the various and conflict- 
ing influences now at work on Irish Nationalism, but 
more especially on the intellectual revolt against the 
domination of the priests which has taken shape and 
is gaining ground. Priestly ascendency in the present 
day is serious in particular parts of the British Em- 
pire, but is not serious in the empire at large. Sacer- 
dotal influence is not growing in Ireland, although the 
clerical party are fighting fiercely to retain the influence 
which they perceive is slipping into the hands of the 
physical-force party and their spokesmen. In England 
the meddling and inquisitorial spirit of priestly govern- 
ment has always produced peculiar irritation, and of late 
years in Ireland sacerdotalism has only held its ground by 
throwing itself heartily into what it believed to be the 
winning side in politics. Bishops in their pastorals dic- 
tated the political conduct of voters as though they were 
prescribing a fast or expounding doctrinal theology. The 
whole body of the Irish priesthood have been turned into 
electioneering agents, and have employed for political 
purposes all the powers and paraphernalia of their craft. 
Spiritual threats have been employed steadily and ef- 
fectually for the coercion of the voters. Even the con- 
fessional has been used as an instrument for the same 
purpose, At one time the monopoly of power in the 
hands of the priesthood was as absolute as that which 
belonged to the landlords in the days of Tory ascendency ; 
and it is a melancholy reflection for all of us that the 
honest endeavors of both sides in politics to do justice in 
Ireland, especially of the Liberal party under Mr. Glad- 
stone, have ended in breaking down the influence of 
property, in destroying loyalty, and in subordinating the 
intelligent and educated part of the community to the 
ignorant and superstitious voters at elections. 


OF recent years, however, the rapid and silent spread 
of scepticism among the laity in Ireland, fostered to 
a marked extent by the American Irish who have returned 
to the old country, has introduced extreme democratic 
ideas, and diminished proportionately the power of the 
priests. Ardent Nationalists as the Irish clergy undoubt- 
edly are, the more intelligent among them now perceive 
that they have raised a Frankenstein they are unable to 
control. In 1883 the murderer of James Carey, the in- 
former against the Phoenix Park criminals, was tried by 
an English jury and was duly hanged. It is not general- 
ly known that an imposing monument was erected to this 
murderer, with the following epitaph inscribed: 


“Thy will be done.” 
In memory of Patrick O'Donnell, who heroically 
gave up his life for Ireland, in London, England, 
on December 17th, 1883. 


This monument, with its epitaph, was erected without 
a single ecclesiastical protest. There is probably no other 
country in the world where such a thing could have hap- 
pened. In abandoning the sphere of morality and reli- 

on for that of politics the Irish priesthood are now reap- 
ing what they sowed. Iam informed by a high Nation- 
alist authority, no longer in Parliament, that the Local 
Government bill in Ireland is beginning to take the bread 
out of the mouths of M. P. agitators, and that this men- 
ace to their livelihood is rousing them to eager efforts to 
promote ill feeling between different sections of Irishmen. 


EVELOPMENTS of the Transvaal question may be 
expected within the next few weeks. A petition 
signed by 21,000 British residents is on its way home to 
the Colonial Office. One of the results of this petition will 
be to reveal to the public a split in the camp of the million- 
aires, and it will further show the extent to which Mr. 
Rhodes’s influence is waning. I expect to be able to say 
something of the new movement in an early letter. 


] AM asked to mention that an Anglo-American com- 
mittee has been formed for the purpose of establishing 
a memorial to the late William Black, who has many 
friends and admirers among the readers of the WEEKLY. 
The memorial is 7 to take the form of a life-boat 
for the west coast of Scotland, this suggestion being made 
by Lord Archibald Campbell. On the Tee York commit- 
tee, among others, Mr. J. Henry Harper, Mr. Henry Mills 
Alden, editor of HaRPER’s MAGAZINE, are announced as 
members. ARNOLD WHITE. 
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The RECONSTRUCTION 9 CUBA 
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VI. 
SANITATION IN HAVANA. 


OT less important than cleaning the streets, 
purifying the harbor and sewers, protecting 
the water-supply, and putting all public works 
in proper order in Havana, was the task of 
cleaning the city from the inside, the work of 
purifying the buildings of every grade in the 

town. Inside thousands of dwellings were ‘ black holes” 
in a frightful condition. The walls of hundreds, if not 
thousands, of buildings were the abiding-places of germs 
of yellow fever and other infectious diseases. A building 
without an offensive odor in it, whether the home of a 
wealthy citizen, the business place of a rich merchant, a 
so-called first-class hotel, a factory, or even some churches, 
was a still rarer thing than honesty in dealings at the 
Custom House. Whether a sewer system and _ street 
pavements should be put down at once or delayed for 
another year, it was obvious to the American authorities 
that the buildings must be cleaned, as a primary necessity 
in keeping down the death-rate, in endeavoring to pre- 
vent yellow fever from reaching American shores, and in 
preserving the health of American soldiers. 

Generai F. V. Greene, who was the first military gov- 
ernor of the city after the Spanish evacuation, at once set 
about having the buildings cleaned, as he had set about 
having the streets cleaned and the public works put in 
order. The man placed in charge of this work was Major 
John G. Davis, a Chicago physician of large practice and 
wide reputation. Major Davis really became the health- 
officer of Havana. General Ludlow, who relieved General 
Greene, gave him the fullest scope and the heartiest sup- 
port. Major Davis is oue of those military officers who 
do things. He has the energy of an eager business man. 
Icould not find any tendency on his part to shut down his 
desk at a certain hour every day; to pay undue attention 
to the matter of rank or red-tape when there were lives to 
be saved; to spend time in the exercise of petty jealousies 
lest full and proper credit and due promotion should not 
be given to him for his work. His sole care seemed to be 
to get the town in a more healthful condition and let 
everything else go. He worked constantly and never 
seemed to tire, and he had the satisfaction of seeing the 
death-rate for the month of January cut almost exactly in 
half, compared with the January of the previous year. In 
January, 1898, the deaths in Havana numbered, according 
to the imperfect accounts of the Spanish authorities, 180i ; 
in 1899, under the accurate system of records made by the 
Americans, the deaths were 900. The figures for February 
had not been made up when I left, but the indications 
were that the death-rate would be even lower than in Jan- 
uary. Recent despatches show that the death-rate for 
February and March was much lower than in January. 

A house-to-house medical inspection in the city was ne- 
cessarvy. For this purpose Major Davis employed 114 
physicians, most of them Cubans and residents of the 
city. The town was divided up into districts, and a cer- 
tain territory apportioned to each inspector. It took time 
to organize the force, to prepare report blanks, and the 
like; but during the first week in February the buildings 
of the city were being inspected at the rate of 1200 a day. 
This inspection was no informal hit-or-miss affair. It 
meant an examination into every room, every court, and 
every yard of every building in town, whether that build- 
ing was occupied or owned by rich or poor or high or low, 
It meant an inspection of every cesspool and the condition 
of the water-supply in every building. Already, at the 
time of my visit, 15,000 buildings had been inspected, and 
reports had been made as to their condition and the con- 
dition of the people who occupied them. 

For each inspection a report had to be made out, show- 
ing the street and number of the building, name of the 
owner and occupants, dimensions of the building, and the 
purposes for which it was used; number of families and 
persons, adults and children, in it; whether there was any 
sickness in the place, and if so, of what nature; what was 
done with the household waste of every kind; number 
of cesspools, or “ black holes,” and their condition; the 
condition of drainage; the disposition of garbage; whether 
there was need of vaccination of residents; and whether 
there was or ever had been any infectious disease in the 
building. There were some other questions of minor 
importance. 

This system of inspection and reports amounted really 
to a health census of the town. It contained data of the 
highest importance for various municipnl purposes, espe- 
cially matters pertaining to the destitute and sick. It was 
also valuable for future police reference. It was necessary 
to examive every report carefully. Eleven clerks were 
kept busy sending out notices to owners and occupants of 
the houses inspected, ordering them to do certain things 
toward putting the places in a good sanitary condition. 
Whitewashing was ordered nearly everywhere. Thou- 
sands of cesspools were ordered to be cleaned and im- 
proved. Directions were given to put all garbage where 
it could be collected by the wagons under the Street-Clean- 
ing Department. Where it could be done, modern water- 
closets were ordered to be installed. Liberal use of paint 
was prescribed in thousands of places. 

The examining physicians had not only to inspect, but 
to reinspect. They adopted a system of doing this, and 
householders who neglected to comply with their orders 
were notified that they would be arrested and fined. It 
is satisfactory to note that Major Davis encountered little 
opposition from the people in his work. Here and there 
one heard of complaints against this or that inspector, 
and assertions, largely by persons who kept their homes 
clean and who had means, that it was an outrage not to 
respect the privacy of homes. But all such persons, and 
those who sympathized with them, forgot that the city 
was under military rule, and that the health of the place 
demanded that all should be treated alike in this grapple 
with disease iu its hiding-places. Some of the house- 


holders asked for time in which to make repairs and to 
clean up,and it was usually given tothem. In most cases 
the time limit for thorough cleaning was set at thirty days. 

Now it was not easy to secure material or men to clean 
places. In the first days of American ocenpation large 
quantities of lime and disinfectants, used by the military 
authorities in cleaning public buildings, had to be brought 
from the United States on hurry orders. There was not 
enough paint in the city with which to obey the orders by 
Major Davis’s men. It had to be sent for, and tools with 
which to do the work had also to be imported. There wasa 
great scarcity of workmen, such as painters and plumbers 
and carpenters, and even day-laborers could not be hired, 
for there was none in good health not at work. The 
price of labor rose, and for all these reasons it was abso- 
lutely essential that time should be given for the needed 
changes. Still, there was work that could be done in 
every place, and instantly the effect was felt in the re- 
duced death-rate. 

This inspection work was only part of the duty that 
fell to the lot of Major Davis as chief health-officer. One 
of his first tasks was to inspect the streets, so that an effi 
cient basis for street-cleaning could be established. Every 
street in town was examined. Reports of their condition 
went to the Department. of Public Works under Colonel 
Black. It was a big undertaking. Then there was the 


department. The Spaniards left the public buildings in 
a frightful condition. They stripped the places of every 
thing that could be sold, including plumbing, gas-fixtures, 
wash-stands, doors to closets, bath-\ubs, and furniture, and 
seemed to take delight in making the places as dirty as 
possible. A curious discovery wus made in one of the 
public buildings at the foot of Zulueta Street. It was a 
barracks, and had a new floor. It was thonght wise to pry 
up a board or two. To the astonishment of the officials, 
the entire space between the floor beams was filled with 
old grape-shot and cannon-balls. There must have been 
from twenty to thirty tons in the place. The floor was 
literally ballasted, and no one could guess the reason, un- 
less it might be a steal of some kind requiring that the old 
stuff should be hidden. 

Major Davis had the medical care of the American sol- 
diers in Havana to look after, as well as to prepare esti- 
mates for his department, supervise the work of his 
clerks, and co-operate with other departments in ordering 
supplies from the United States for the preservation of 
the health of the community, One of these orders was 
for a large number of odorless excavators for the cleaning 
of the terrible ‘‘ black holes” in the town 

Of course it is to be expected that there will be yellow 
fever in Havana this year—as there is every year, and, in 
deed, as there is all the time. Early in February an 






































HAVANA—HOW NATURE SCOURS THE HARBOR: WAVES BREAKING OVER MORRO CASTLE 
DURING THE GREAT STORM OF FEBRUARY 13, 1899. 
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matter of caring for the destitute sick. The inspection 
reports revealed their condition and addresses. A dozen 
physicians were employed in caring for these persons. 

Another duty was the task of analyzing the milk of the 
dairies in town, and of that which was brought into town. 
One of the sights in Havana is a dairy... The cows are 
kept in buildings such as are used for residences or stores, 
and are in plain sight. The cows stand in a stall con- 
stantly, and never get any grazing or exercise. The sta- 
bles are usually in bad sanitary condition, and a danger to 
health for the entire neighborhood. The manure is not 
cared for on sanitary principles. Dr. Davis told me that, 
judging from the reports he had received already, he 
thought there must be at least 1000 cows kept in these 
close quarters in the city for dairy purposes. He declared 
that it was his intention to drive every one of these dai- 
_ out of town, and probably by this writing it has been 
done, 

Dr. Davis had to care for the municipal hospitals, and 
to see that they were supplied with medicines and proper 
medical help. He established five houses of assistance, 
where those needing medicine could have their wants 
prescribed for. He also designated certain drug-stores in 
various parts of the city where prescriptions would be 
put up at government expense for those who had no 
money to purchase such necessaries. He looked after the 
medical condition of the orphans, and co-operated with 
those who had charge of feeding the poor. By means of 
this system begging lepers were banished from the streets, 
and one of the most loathsome sights of the place in the 
early days of American occupation was soon gone. 

Although the work of cleaning the public buildings 
came under the care of Colonel Black of the Public Works 
Department, Major Davis had to pass upon it and inspect 
it. There were no less than eighteen of these large build- 
ings being cleaned during the month of January. All the 
barracks in town, all the palaces of officials, all the public 
offices, were undergoing a thorough cleansing. Even Morro 
Castle and Cabafias fortress were closed to visitors on this 
account. All the rough work was done by Cubans who 
were supposed to be immune to yellow fever. The build- 
ings were “rough cleaned ” by them, and large quantities 
of quick-lime and a solution of chloride of lime were used. 
Then came coats of paint or whitewash, with repairs to 
wood-work, and a thorough disinfection by the sanitary 


American soldier died in his tent in Havana, and it was 
found that he had yellow fever. There may be an epi 
demic of unusual violence this year because of so many 
deaths from hunger and disease during the reconcentrado 
days, but it does not seem probable. ‘There will be a great 
deal of sickness, but it is unreasonable to suppose that all 
the work of street-cleaning, disinfecting the streets and 
houses, caring for the sick and the hungry, purifying the 
harbors and sewers, will not have a tremendously good 
effect upon the health of the town. It had already had 
such an effect in February, and Dr. Davis said then that 
he hoped and believed that there would be no great sum- 
mer epidemic in the city. It is almost certain that if the 
streets had been torn up to put down sewers, nothing 
could have prevented an epidemic—probably such as the 
place never saw, and at a time when such a scourge could 
be endured least of all. If the temporary work which 
General Ludlow has insisted shull be done, while a thor- 
ough system for sewering and paving the place is being 
drawn up, shall result in a greatly reduced death-rate, as 
seems probable, it is altogether likely that when the thor- 
ough work of renovating the town for all time is under 
taken next winter, there will be no unusual epidemic, and 
that, as a result, thousands of lives will be spared. The 
more one thinks about General Ludlow’s policy, not of 
delay, but of thorough preparation, and of his effective 
work through Colonel Black and Major Davis, the more 
one is convinced of the wisdom of that policy, and the 
more one appreciates the courage which inspired him to 
take that stand rather than to play for cheap popularity 
by doing work that was not absolutely thorough. : 

In justification of his hopes, Dr. Davis allowed me to 
make this extract from a letter written on February 6 to 
him by Dr. Manuel Delfin, an expert of high repute in 
yellow-fever cases: eae 

**From now on I feel assured that if the cleaning the 
streets is kept up, and that of the houses is continued, 
obliging the owners to put in water and modern water- 
closets, and, above all, the streets are sprinkled with elee- 
trozone, that also could be employed in the cleaning and 
disinfection of houses and public buildings, I fee] assured 
that the coming summer will appear in our history as the 
foremark of the endless series that the future has for a 
new era in civilization.” 

The summer alone will tell the tale that will mean so 
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DESTITUTE CUBANS DRAWING RATIONS FROM 
THE RELIEF STATION ON THE PRADO. 


Photograph by C, E. Doty and S. R. Fox. 


much to General Ludlow and his hard-working and con- 
scientious staff. They are entitled to every consideration 
of. patience and respect in the matter. 

THE WORK OF FEEDING THE POOR 

Although it is not strictly sanitary in character, the 
work of feeding the poor of the city contributed in large 
degree to the improved healthful conditions of the city, 
and it will not be out of place to tell the story of that 
work here, This task was under the direction of Cap- 
tain E. St. John Greble, a volunteer officer from Phila- 
delphia, whose tact, unlimited patience, and sympathetic 
temperament made him peculiarly fitted to the under- 
taking. It brought him in direct contact with the sad 
and pitiful side of life in Havana. During January and 
February mo less than 20,000 persons were being fed by 
the United States government through army ageucies, 
and in the first week in February Captain Greble said to 
me that he believed that there were no persons in town 
suffering from a lack of food. He had no doubt that in 
the early work of his bureau he and his officers had been 
imposed upon here and there, but it was no time for com- 
plete investigation. Wherever a hungry face, or what 
seemed to be a hungry face, was seen, immediate aid was 
given, and Captain Greble had to take chances as to im- 
postors. He had to provide for the orphan children, many 
of whom were being cared for by Catholic Sisters in pub- 
lic institutions, and many of whom had no homes, nor even 
distant relatives. Scores of them had slept on the streets 
and had begged their food. Their condition was suci 
that even a strong man could not notice it without a 
shudder. 

Then there were the widows of Spanish officers in the 
Casa de Jas Viudas—home of the widows left behind in 
Cuba—without support of any kind. They were refined 
and highly educated, many of them, and too proud to ask 
for charity. They were timid about seeking assistance 
from the United States government, because their hus- 
bands had been Spanish officers. In making a public ap- 
peal in their behalf, General Ludlow referred to these 
widows as a “unique and pitiful legacy ” of Spanish rule. 
Mrs. Ludlow generously offered to take charge of the 
work of applying any assistance that might be sent to 
Havana on their behalf. 

Captain Greble reached Havana on December 15, 1898, 
and at once took hold of the work of feeding the desti- 
tute. As soon as the Spanish forces left the city he began 
to put a system in operation. He established five military 
depots, where food was given to the poor on presentation 
of orders duly signed by the authorities. The station that 
attracted most attention from visitors was at the head of 
the Prado, where several companies of the Tenth Regular 
Infantry were encamped. A large tent faced the street, 
and about it was built a fence with a sort of shelf on top. 
The fence seemed to be thronged all the time. It was 
there tliat one saw to the best advantage what the war 
meant to the people of Havana. Many refined persons 
plainly showed their humiliation as they carried away 
food to their homes. Tears stood in 
their eyes; a look of pitiful humilia- 
tion was on their faces, mingled with 
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densed milk, deviled ham, canned soup, and dried apples 
in addition to the regulation rations. 

In the first days of feeding the poor, Captain Greble 
received hundreds of applicants at his office, where clerks 
made out requisitions for food. So far as he could, 
Captain Greble personally questioned the applicant, and 
listened to his or her story. Gradually a system was 
evolved and put in operation, whereby committees from 
the Cuban Patriotic League, the Junta Patriotica, were es- 
tablished in every ward in the city, subsidiary to the five 
relief stations, and through these every house was visited 
and all worthy persons were provided for. The needy 
soon found out where to apply, and the districts were so 
small in territory that there was little likelihood that any 
hungry person was overlooked. In this way something 
like 20,000 rations a day were distributed, the supplies 
amounting to food for as much as thirty days in some 
cases. From six to ten days’ supply was the average 
amount given out: Ladies long identified with charitable 
work and pastors of churches also assisted in recommend- 
ing deserving cases to Captain Greble and his men, and 
in that way distress from hunger was soon relieved in the 
city. Here is a blank form, made out for me by Captain 
Greble, which will reveal something of the system involved, 
and the thoroughness and care with which this important 
work was done: 


DESTITUTE RATIONS. 


Havana, February 7, 1599. 
Name, Adriana de San Juan, widow. 
Address, Teniente Rey, No. 56. 


Males, NO.....ccccccsers 
A dults das 0ste puceeeeeeeeeent one { ss Te cal te 1 
ee OO. 25 cs Soin awalk bdaaedaee saa Wdvcuseesinaanscednaen 6 
Ages, males, 2, 7. 
Ages, females, 3, 5, S,13. — 
Total in familly ..0.cccvccovecesccecscccvscccecs 7 


Remarks—Destitute and sick with fever. Four children sick, Two 


in bed. Investigated. 
Officer in Charge of Station at Campo de Marte. 
7 persons, for 10 days. 


Issue 70 rations, 


E. S. J. Gres, 
Capt. and A. A, General. 


The case of the Spanish widows, to which General Lud- 
low referred in his appeal, was peculiarly sad. They were 
housed in a large institution, built partly by convict labor 
and partly by military labor. The inmates were supported 
in part by the government of the island, and in part by 
contributions from the salaries of Spanish officers. Some 
of the widows were very old, having spent most of their 
lives in Cuba. Some were born in Cuba, but most of them 
were from Spain. They were a mournful reminder of 
war and ils penalties, and they were recognized as part of 
the Spanish military outfit in Cuba. The Spanish troops 
sailed away, and simply abandoned them to the vicissi- 
tudes of a new order of things. Their pensions had not 
been paid for more than a year and a half, and with the 
revenues from the salaries of Spanish officers cut off en- 
tirely, they were in a deplorable plight. There were 
seventy women of various ages in the home, and ninety 
girls and fifty boys. They were almost without friends, 
and suffered keenly before they allowed their condition 
to become known to the American authorities. Some 
were able to do such work as teaching, but there was 
none to be had. 

Other public institutions called for immediate atten- 
tion. There was the Casa de Beneficencia, upon which 
several hundred persons were dependent. This institu- 
tion has property estimated to be worth something like 
$1,250,000, but its income was cut off. Captain Greble 
sold it 5000 rations at eight cents each, to be paid for when 
the institution should again be in receipt of its income. 
The Sisters of the Good Shepherd and the Sisters of the 
Heart of Our Lord were caring for many orphans, and 
Captain Greble went to their assistance as quickly as he 
could. His first care had been, of course, the feeding of 
the absolutely destitute on the streets. These were pro- 
vided with shelter as well as food, in barracks which were 
made clean. Some of these destitute persons were aged, 
but a good many were orphans. Arrangements were made 
to place most of the orphans found on the streets in 
asylums, the government paying ten dollars a month for 
their maintenance, with the understanding that they were 
to receive instruction in some trade in addition to other 
schooling. 

Soon after Captain Greble began to get his city work 
organized he also turned his attention to the suburbs. 
Reports of starving people in the country reached him. 
He sent out an officer, who looked the situation over, put 





one of gratitude. Some were hardly 
able to walk. Many brought boys 
with them to carry away their rations. 
Many were old and feeble, and the pa- 
tience with which they stood about await- 
ing their turns to be served touched the 
American spectators who had strolled up 
to see one of the sights of the town. It 
was not an infrequent sight to see pieces 
of coin slipped into the hands of appli- 
cants, or placed upon the board shelf 
where they might be picked up. From 
morning till night the detail of soldiers 
dealt out the rations, and although it was 
a dreary task, Uncle Sam’s boys did their 
best to throw some cheer into it by at- 
tempts at humor in their talk, and occa- 
sionally by cutting up some caper that 
made the wretched people go away with 
a smile. Those smiles seemed to satisfy 
the soldier boys keenly. 

I spent some time at this tent watch- 
ing the soldiers fill the bags of the appli- 
cants. Rarely less than five rations were 
given in any one case. Five rations con- 
sisted usually of three one-quarter-pound 
cans of bacon, four pounds of flour, five 











himself in touch with the officials of the places and the 
women leaders in charitable work, and then had sent in 
reports as to about the number of rations that \ .uld be 
needed for a given time. Blank forms of requisit . were 
left to be filled up, and the first wagon-train with food to 
sustain these people was sent out early in February. It 


-was a pleasing sight to see these heavily laden wagons 


starting on this errand, There were twenty wag each 
drawn by four mules, and each having one non-commis- 
sioned officer and four privates to deal out the food. The 
wagons made a noise as they rumbled through the st *ets 
like an enormous circus outfit coming into a stone-) aved 
city at night. The train seemed to be fully a quarter 
of a mile long, and it left town with signs of public ap- 
proval on all sides. In a few days all the needy within 
reasonable wagon travel of Havana had been supplied 
with food for at least ten days. The work was to be kept 
up until there was no longer occasion for it. 

In all this work of relieving the destitute there were 
bound to be some unworthy cases. When the machinery 
was organized thoroughly Captain Greble began to look 
out for these. He began to study the requisitions, and 
here and there he was able to find a case where there was 
imposition. The day before I left town he had discovered 
a flagrant case of fraud. A woman of refined appearance 
had simply been filling up her place with rations secured 
by misrepresentation. It may have been fear that the 
food would be cut off some day, or it may have been just 
an ordinary desire to steal, that caused her to do as she 
did, but the result was that she was arrested promptly 
and placed in jail, to be dealt with by the courts. 

Thus not only was the city cleaned inside and outside, 
but the people were built up in health. There was great 
need of clothing, Captain Greble said, and the next prob- 
lem after caring for the temporary wants of the hungry 
would be to clothe people, and to study what to do with 
the children with no homes, and what to do with the 





























THE torn U.S. INFANTRY’S 
STATION ON THE PRADO. 


WITHIN RELIEF 


thousands of women without means of support. There 
was no complaint, from those whose suffering had been 
relieved, of the military occupation of Cuba by the United 
States. 

Although in no way connected with the military oceu- 
pation of Cuba, the branch of the Marine Hospital Ser- 
vice established in Havana contributes largely to the 
protection of this country from infection, and therefore is 
part of the general system of health restoration there. As 
far back as 1878 this government established an office in 
Havana, under the National Board of Health, to study yel- 
low fever, and to protect this country from it. In 1883 
this work was transferred to the Marine Hospital Service, 
under the Treasury Department. Its'work is to inspect 
vessels and passengers coming to this country. Dr. W. 
F. Brunner is in charge of the work. He was one of the 
last to leave Havana when the war came, and he was one 
of the first to return. He plays an important part in the 
visit of Americans to Havana. It is essential that all vis- 
itors should appear at his office. Unless the visitor has 

been vaccinated and has ‘‘ good marks” 
to show, he cannot leave the island for 
the United States until vaccinated and 























the vaccination begins to ‘‘take.” The 
day before one leaves he must go to Dr. 
Brunner’s office and get a bill of good 
health. No steamship line may sell a 
ticket to this country without such a 
certificate. One of the doctor’s assistants 
goes to each vessel, and leaves it just as 
the anchor is pulled up. He takes a 
final look at all the passengers before 
they sail. Up to the time I left the 
island, just before March 1, Dr. Brunner 
had cleared 3700 passengers bound for 
the United States, and during the same 
time had inspected 228 vessels. 

This office is one of the busiest places 
in Havana. A dozen cabs are to be seen 
in front of it at almost any hour of the 
day. The authorities have given orders 
for a disinfecting-vessel to be stationed 
at Havana under the Marine Hospital 
Service. Passengers and sailors, bag- 
gage and other goods, can be disinfected 
thoroughly by such means before sailing. 
When Havana really becomes clean for 
good, and when all these precautions 
which have been adopted are in working 
order, doubtless, not only will Havana 














ounces of coffee, eight ounces of sugar, 
three ounces of salt, five ounces of rice, 
one-fifth of an ounce of pepper, a little 
vinegar and soap thrown in. For the 
sick the rations included corn-starch, con- 





PERFECTO 


New Mayor of Havana. 


LACOSTE, 


FELIX YZNAGA, 


Secretary to the Municipality. 


and other parts of Cuba be freed from 
the dreadful scourge of yellow fever, but 
the southern part of the United States 
will no longer suffer from that form of 
epidemic. 



























































Haw The Nursery. 























| A LOVING MOTHER IS EVER WATCHFUL OF HER CHILDREN’S 
COMFORT, AND FOR THE BABY THE BEST IS NONE TOO GOOD 


| ¢ 4VORY SOAP is used for the bath, and the little one nestles down 
| Wy isin bed with a contented cooing that plainly shows a sense of 
| as physical well-being. Ivory Soap is so carefully made that it is 

ss selected for uses requiring a soap of extraordinary purity. It floats. 





































































































GENERAL GOMEZ LEAVING HIS HEADQUARTERS WITH FRIENDS. A MEETING OF THE CUBAN ASSEMBLY AT CERRO 
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QUINTA DE LOS MOLINOS, HEADQUARTERS OF GENERAL GOMEZ, FORMERLY THE CARLOS III. AVENUE, ON WHICH IS GENERAL GOMEZ'S HEADQUARTERS. 
CAPTAIN-GENERAL’S SUMMER PALACE, 
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MUSIC 


ABBATE LORENZO PEROSI'S * THE RESURREC- 
TION OF LAZARUS” 


HE writer of these lines may assume, not just 

because his space for data is limited, that most 

of his readers have heard a good deal within 

some six months of the sacred oratorios of Don 

Lorenzo Perosi, a young Italian composer—in- 

cidentally entered into holy orders. At least four 
of the works in question have been sung in the composer’s 
country and in several other quarters of musical Europe, 
often, if presented in Jtaly, with almost a turbulent accla- 
mation of their merits. In this department references 
have been made to the matter as a sort in which it is 
hardly wise to express an opinion under guidance, 
the editor having had in mind some sort of a special 
communication on the Abbate Perosi during the com- 
ing months, from a foreign city, where the composer’s 
musie could be heard representatively, and as speaking 
out for itself. Unexpectedly this duty can be checked off 
from my summer correspondence, at least as a necessity. 
A deserving Italian church charity in this city invited 
nothing less than « local production of one of Don Loren- 
zo’s works—‘' The Resurrection of Lazarus ”’—at a spe- 
cial concert last week. It can be understood that such an 
announcement, suddenly blowing up on the spring winds, 
was received with lively curiosity of a critical sort about 
the town As a considerable patronage in the best cir- 
cles of Catholic hierarchy and congregations united in the 
matter, and the musical details were put into good care, 
the incident not only attracted an excellent and attentive 
audience, but was a sufficiently effective interpretation to 
insure the composer against any really grave misconstruc- 
tions. The production could easily have been more per- 
fect, but at least those of us who wished to judge of 
Perosi were not seriously bewrayed in that privilege, so far 
as concerned *‘ The Resurrection of Lazarus.” How far 
another score by the Abbate Perosi might alter one’s ideas 
of him there is no use guessing at this writing. What we 
have heard we have heard. Mr Frank Damrosch con- 
ducted the presentation carefully. The soloists were 
Mile. Antoinette Trebelli, Mr. Ben Davies, and Mr. Giu- 
seppe Campanari, with Mr. Gaston Déthier at the organ. 
‘There was a compétent chorus. The orchestra certainly 
was equal to all—as things turned out—that was to be 
played. So much for fairly satisfactory externals of the 
production. 


To recite essential personal facts, Don Lorenzo Perosi 
is a native of Tortona, Italy. He is the son of an organ- 
ist. He has not yet passed his middle twenties. He is 

J undoubtedly a precocious musician. Italy 

Concerning = abounds now in precocity of the sort, and 

the Abbate pa adinsomnag Wars " +? . 
Lorenzo Perosi, #!Ways has so abounded. Perosi’s father 

wisely and early set him to thorough study 
of his art. After being a pupil with real distinction un- 
der Saladino at Milan, Krug at Monte-Cassino, Habicht 
at Ratisbon, and in the great Santa Cecilia Academy at 
Rome, the young man filled several professional situations 
with some remark, as is quite natural in the instance of 
so youhg and talented a worker. He advanced rapidly, 
and a year or so ago became nothing less than Musical 
Director of the Sixtine Chapel. From the first the notice 
of the Roman clergy was bent on him. Without being a 
niggard of charity to his gifts, it must be said that such 
notice seems to have been a highly significant undercur- 
rent in all his public career. Indeed, one can be reminded 
aptly of the lines in the ‘‘ Ingoldsby Legends”: 


At once all the clerics 
Went into hysterics. 


More or less in compliance therewith, in 1894 occurred his 
ordination, whereby he is now known as the Abbate 
Perosi, much as was Liszt known as the Abbate Liszt. 
The orders are rather nominal. 


Youthful musical genius under kind conditions burns 
brightly. That Perosi should have written a long cata- 
logue of church compositions before he was known much 

beyond central Italy is not surprising. But 
A Composer it was when he turned his powers to the 
Sacred Oratorio. field of sacred oratorio, of late so little de- 
veloped, and set out to compose a series of 
not less than twelve scores illustrating the life of the 
Saviour, that the young musician began to be much con- 
sidered by Italy’s Church and by the world. Of these 
works four have been heard—viz.,“* The Passion of Christ” 
(December, 1897), ‘‘ The Transfiguration of Christ” 
(March, 1898), ‘‘The Resurrection of Lazarus” (July, 
1898), and ‘The Resurrection of Christ” (December, 
1898). As intimated above, their popular success in Italy 
has been enormous, creating scenes of enthusiasm, tears, 
plaudits—of all sorts of emotions. The Italian press (sig- 
nificantly the Osservatore) has spared no superlatives. The 
composer has been the pet of the great clergy and the cy- 
nosure of the elegant drawing-rooms of Rome and Milan. 
His photograph has been in every shop window. His 
name is on every lip—along with references to Pales- 
trina, Leo, Marcello, and Bach. In fact, the thought late- 
ly has grown recurrent—and for many reasons logical— 
that Don Lorenzo's professional acceptance is inspired, 
whether his music is or is not. No wonder that New 
York has been eager to get a hearing of something by him 
that would give a clear impression of his qualities. 


It would be unjust and unwarranted to say that the 
Abbate Perosi, grown older, may not become a great and 
significant Italian composer in his elected field, with the 

world set to honor him some day with nota- 

Concerning ble reason. But on the strength—not an ap- 
nance + Mi of propriate word—of ‘The Resurrection of 

Lazarue. Lazarus,” as heard the other evening, this 
likelihood becomes extremely faint. Where 

there issmoke there must be some fire. Beyond argument it 
is plain that no live coal of genius kindled ‘‘ The Resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus.” It proved itself almost wholly disap- 
pointing. It was not merely unimpressive; it was placid- 
ly pointless. The structure is wisely kept simple. The 
brief text for the work gives the familiar verses from the 
Vulgate, reciting the touching story of Christ’s visit to 
the bereaved sisters at Bethlehem, and the miracle. These 
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Biblical passages for the soloists, including a ‘‘ Histori- 
cus,” are declaimed in an undramatic, liturgical accent, 
with a rather commonplace orchestral accompaniment, 
through two ‘‘ Parts,” to the end. Much has been said as 
to Don Lorenzo’s influences and ideas as to models. Doubt- 
less he knows the great Italian polyphonists by heart. But 
neither the lyrical beauty of the supreme Italian church 
writers of old is more than suggested, nor is there any new 
modern accent robust enough to keep us even interested. 
The actual narrative, scarcely dialogue in effect, is inter- 
rupted by two choral ejaculations treated rather elaborate- 
ly, and by a couple of the lovely old hymns from the Bre- 
viarum Romanum, with a ‘* Benedicamus Domino” in con- 
clusion. There are also put into this work several of the 
longish ‘instrumental interludes,” ‘‘ varianti,” and so on, 
of which a good deal has been said. These are meant 
either descriptively or as a less definite relief to the vocal 
numbers. But whether setting his singers to narrate the 
Gospel’s words (so reticent, yet so pathetic, and even dra- 
matic), whether writing for a chorus in an aim at Italian 
polyphonic effect, whether weaving an accompaniment to 
the narration or giving his orchestra its own independent 
episodes, Don Lorenzo offers us nothing that surprises 
—no, nothing that even arouses us, not once. He is 
clever, whether he is deferring to Palestrina, or to 
the mighty Bach, or to a contemporary. He goes on and 
on—scholarly, serenely —with no charm of melody, no 
impressiveness of harmonic structure as to voices, and 
even with less to say in his orchestra. We yearn for con- 
viction, and nowhere are convinced. Merely to think of 
Bach’s ‘‘ Around Thy Tomb,” of Palestrina’s ‘‘ Veni, Cre- 
ator Spiritus,” or the Pilgrim’s Chorus in Leo’s “St. Helena 
at Calvary,” is to forget the Abbate Perosi for good and 
all. A dozen such oratorios would not suggest cerebral 
meningitis for their author. 


Heralded and accepted widely as a new Carissimi, a 
second Scarlatti, to sacred oratorio has Don Lorenzo 
turned. His apparent failure is unwelcome everyway, 
A Real Prophet for sacred oratorio has indeed long wanted 

in Oratorio eal prophet. Handel is great, but often 

Wanted Just archaic as antique. Bach is not for all, nor 

Now. for every-day usage, not indeed for con- 
cert-rooms at all. Mendelssolin has been dead fifty-two 
years. Since ‘ Elijah ” and the Mendelssohn working-out 
in that noble masterpiece, with its improvements of the 
Handelian model for sacred oratorio, there has been little 
significant fruit on the oratorio stock tree. There has been 
a good deal of dubious grafting. César Franck, the 
French composer, recently deceased, is to be credited with 
one remarkable and beautiful score, in spirit blend- 
ing vigorously the classic and contemporary mood— 
‘*La Nativité”—which work has yet to be at all well 
known in America. Costa was a weak workman, and 
Spohr a ponderous one. England has not built up a 
really strong new school. Gounod’s theatrism and his 
sugary sentimentality did not make his pretentious ‘ Re- 
demption” a thing of sincerity and truth. Rubinstein’s 
‘* Tower of Babel,” ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” and so on are colos- 
sal operas—rather poor ones—in disguise. Edgar Tinel’s 
“St. Francis of Assisi” is a weak and inherently theatri- 
cal work. So ~es the oratorio record of the half-century. 
A lack of soun. inspirations and of right conceptions of 
oratorio is indicated by the fact that notable ‘‘ oratorios” 
of recent making have been turned into operas, out and 
out, with a little tinkering—as witness Saint-Saéns’s ‘‘ Sam- 
son et Délila.” Our own Horatio Parker’s ‘‘ Saint Chris- 
topher ” is no slight monument of a vocation for oratorio 
on true lines, musical and spiritual; but the like works 
are scarce. Doubtless tie new prophet will arise. Really 
risen, we shall call him blessed, whatever his nation. But 
his name as yet is not Don Lorenzo Perosi, however 
graceful a measure of musical ability, and however liberal 
a chance to become a mature musician time present or 
time to come may allow that youthful and ambitious 
musical ecclesiastic. 


The weather grows warmer. In the town, sparse apolo- 
getic verdure is becoming, as if reluctantly, more of the 
compliant kind which breezes, as well as an Orpheus, 

g might move. Local music is still abun- 
Recitals; and dant. It is excellent of its kind. Larger 
- "Recite. _— incidents have included a benefit-perform- 

ance tendered Mr. Maurice Grau by Metro- 
politan artists of the late season; an orchestral concert ar- 
ranged as Madame Lehmann’s farewell till next winter; 
the orchestral concert given by the pupils in the musical 
courses at Columbia University, who are united under the 
excellent care of Mr. Gustav Hinrichs; the same species of 
entertainment from the scholars of the ‘‘ National” Con- 
servatory of Music, which is doing admirable work; the 
Arion and Liederkranz concerts; besides the performance 
of ‘ Elijah” by the People’s Choral Union, and the Castle 
Square Opera Company's work. The recital has been in its 
most vernal blossom. Madame Lehmann, Miss Marguerite 
Hall, Mr. Bispham, Madame Carrefio, Lady Hallé, Madame 
Madeleine Schiller, Mr. Walter Damrosch, Mr. Joseffy 
Paloma Schramm (a wonder-child at the piano), and other 
names have appeared in the columns of advertisement or 
of critical review. At this time of the year one has leisure 
and a disposition for these quiet afternoon hours of song 
and piano-forte not so readily discovered when the full 
course of symphony concert and opera is in movement. 
Their instruction to the student is not small. But—once 
more—let us marvel and lament together the sameness of 
repertory in just this species of entertainment. All] good 
musical interpretations are, like Scripture, profitable of 
doctrine to serious hearers. But there should be more at- 
tention paid by our public recital-givers to new music, and 
a more general effort made to put before us what is not 
so hackneyed. Ever the same sonatas, ever the same 
songs! One might think that piano-forte composition 
was an exhausted art. One might conclude that no new 
lyrics worth introducing were in print. One could infer 
that because one player or singer succeeds in one or an- 
other selection enjoyment in it and success with it of an 
individual sort were always inevitable. ‘ The repetitious- 
ness of recitals” is an ancient, almost a despairing out- 
cry, know. But it is not less warranted in this year of 
grace than it was a dozen, two dozen, seasons ago. There 
is much admirable music made in these recitals, vocal or 
instrumental, when considered as artistry. Regarded as 
widening the sphere of our musical knowledge, one cannot 
but read unintelligence, artistic indolence, and even cow- 
ardice between the lines of such well-worn programmes. 
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I am reminded over and over, in perusing such ‘‘ recital ” 
bulletins, of the lines— 
** Your harp to newer strains belongs ?” 
Why play as if it shouldn't? 
** You cannot sing the old, old songs ?” 
Ah, how we wish you wouldn't! 


E. IREN&vus STEVENSON. 


A float and Ashore 


FLOAT and ashore on far island and bay 

The men of our blood and our name stand to- 
day, 

With the one bit of home that their tired eyes see, 

Their country’s fair flag waving gallant and free. 


And it means to their hearts, with its clustering stars, 
Not the symbol alone of our conquering Mars, 

But the ruddy hearth-light in the old chimney-place, 
And the mother’s dear smile, and the father’s worn face. 


And far where the palms with their green fringes lift 
In the hot alien land, where the yellow sands drift, 

It tells of the bells on the sweet Sabbath morn, 

It speaks of green wheat and of young springing corn: 
The one bit of home that the soldier’s eyes see, 

His country’s proud banner, the flag of the free. 


Afloat and ashore, on far island and bay, 

God bless them, our boys, in each slow-creeping day! 

The men of our blood and our name, hand to hand, 

Who must cope with the foe in the lonely strange land. 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
































LIEUT. JAMES C. GILLMORE, U.S.N., 
Supposed to have been captured by Filipinos. 


Diary of the Revolt 


Wednesday, April 12.—The most curious and pictu- 
resgue incident of this warfare can be barely intimated. A 
Spanish garrison, consisting of eighty soldiers, three offi- 
cers, and two priests, has held ou! against insurgents for a 
year at Baler—a place about half-way down the eastern 
or Pacific coast of Luzon, where the hinterlands are inhab- 
ited by savage Ibilaos and Ilongotes. On April 12 the 
gunboat Yorktown, which had been sent from Manila to 
rescue and bring away the Spanish force, arrived off 
Baler, and a cutter with fourteen men, commanded by 
Lieutenant J. C. Gillmore, was sent in to the mouth of the 
river. The intention was that the lieutenant should take 
soundings, and report whether the Yorktown could pro- 
ceed up to the town; unfortunately, however, they went 
beyond a point which hid them from view and, when no 
longer under the protection of the Yorktown’s guns, fell 
into the hands of natives. Whether they were killed or 
taken prisoners was not known. Ensign Stanley and a 
quartermaster, who had climbed a hill to get a view in- 
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land, reported that the Spanish flag was fly- 
ing from the church in the town. Three 
volleys of musketry accompanied by cheers 
were heard, but there was nothing else to in- 
dicate what had take place, or to furnish a 
clew to the fate of the fifteen men. Boats 
which were sent with searching parties were 
fired upon, and the Filipinos refused to have 
any communication with the Americans. 
The Yorktown then sailed for Ilo Io. 

Lieutenant Gillmore was born in Phila- 
delphia on July 10, 1854. In 1871 he was 
appointed to the Naval Academy; five years 
later he became a midshipman, and in 1891 
attained his present grade. In the war with 
Spain he was attached to the St. Paul and 
served under Captain Sigsbee. At the com- 
mencement of this year he was ordered to 
the transport Solace, and when that vessel 
reached Manila was assigned to the York- 
town by Admiral Dewey. 

Thursday, April 13.—The camp of the 
Third Artillery was attacked by Filipinos, 
who had concealed themselves in a swamp 
near Paombon, west of Malolos. Two Amer- 
icans were killed and four wounded. The 
engagement began before daylight, and was 
continued after sunrise, the American forces 
driving the hostiles northward. 

It was reported that a number of Filipino 
officers had been put to death after trial on 
the charge of sedition. 

Friday, April 14.—The United States 
transport Sheridan, having on board the 
Twelfth Infantry and a battalion of the Sev- 
enteenth Infantry —57 officers, 1796 enlisted 
men, and 56 women and children—arrived at 
Manila. 




















CAPTAIN LEE FORBY, 
ist Nebraska Volunteers. Mortally Wounded 
near Malolos, March 26. Died March,28, 1899. 
Copyright by G. H. Lancaster. 


There was fear of an uprising in Manila. 
Guards were doubled and ther precautions 
taken. The order compelling all persons to 
retire to their homes at 7 P.M. was strictly 
enforced. North and south of the city our 
lines were harassed by continuous night at- 
tacks. 

General Lawton’s expedition was with- 
drawn from the other captured towns on the 
southern shore of Laguna de Bay and con- 
centrated at.Santa Cruz. It was unofficially 
reported that five of its members had been 
killed during the advance and a number 
wounded. Spanish prisoners in the hands 
of the Filipinos were released by General 
Lawton. The proclamation of the Philip- 
pines Commission was widely circulated, 
and looting and burning were prohibited. 
Fifty-one sick and wounded Americans were 
sent back to Manila. 

Saturday, April 15.—General Rios, com- 
mander of the Spanish troops in the Philip- 
pines, telegraphed to the government at Ma- 
drid that he offered Aguinaldo, in exchange 
for Spanish prisoners still held by the Fili- 
pinos, 1500 native prisoners captured by the 
Americans, and placed at his disposal for 
this purpose by General Otis. 

Sunday, April 16.—The gunboat Prince- 
ton arrived at Manila. 

The Supreme Court was transferred from 
the Spanish to the American authorities by 
order of General Otis. The task of reorgan- 
izing the civil judiciary was assigned to 
Colonel Crowder. 

Monday, April 17.—General Lawton re- 
turned to Manila from his campaign on the 
southern shore of Laguna de Bay. A de- 
spatch said that his withdrawal was in 
obedience to an order of General Otis, and 
that the towns of Paete, Longos, Lumban, 
Pagsanjan, and Santa Cruz, from which the 
hostiles had been driven, were evacuated. 

‘*General Lawton’s troops,” the despatch | 
continued, ‘‘are needed in the movement to 
the northward, and Laguna de Bay will be | 
left to the insurgents until the rainy season, 
when the army gunboats can get into the 
rivers. General Lawton said, in an inter- 
view: ‘ With the forces I have there is “ 





doubt I could go through the whole island 
but if a government is to be established, it 
will be necessary to garrison all the towns 
It would take 100,000 men to pacify the | 
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islands. I regret the necessity of abandon- 
ing the captured te rritory.’” -A more cheer- 

ful view of the situation was presented by 
another correspondent, who cabled: ‘“ The 
objects of the expedition—the capture of 
the insurgents’ boats and the distribution of 
the proclamation, emphasized by a lesson of 
American power throughout the lake region 
—have been attained. The results of the 
nine days’ raid are regarded as highly satis- 
factory. All of the prisoners taken by Law- 

ton’s men are to be released and sent to their 
homes as an object-lesson in magnanimity.’ 

Tuesday, April 18.—On General MacAr- 
thur’s lines the items of news which appear- 
ed to be most interesting related to the 
strengthening of the American force at 
Calumpit and a further withdrawal of the 
Filipino government northward to Tarlac. 
In the city of Manila importance was at- 
tached to the efforts of prominent and 
wealthy Filipinos, who were organizing a 
committee to take steps to bring about an 
understanding between the native leaders 
and the Americans. In the United States a 
subject much discussed was the imminent 
return of the volunteer regiments, and their 
replacement by a sufficient number of regu- 
lars. 

Wednesday, April 19.—General Otis re- 
ported to the Adjutant-General: ‘ Insur 
gents much scattered; retreat before our 
forces; await opportunity to attack detach 
ments. Better class of people tired of war; 
desire peace. Enemy builds hope on return 
of our volunteers to United States. Its 
army much demoralized, and loss by de- 
sertions and death large. Will probably 
prosecute guerilla warfare, looting and 
burning country which it occupied. Health 
and spirits of troops good. Volunteers’ re- 
turn will commence about May 5. Will 
render willing service until return trans- 
ports available. Embarkation will continue 
through June and July. Reports from the 
Visayan Islands continue very encouraging. 
Inter-island commerce heavy; customs re- 
ceipts increasing.” 

Thursday, April 20.—A despatch from 
London contained the statement that a seri- 
ous split had taken place among the mem- 
bers of the Filipino Junta, a majority of 
whom were in favor of bringing the revolt to 
an end by means of direct conferences with 
Secretary Hay, while the minority insisted 
upon absolute and unconditional indepen- 
dence. Marrkion WILCox. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MksS. W INSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the —, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and i is the best remed y for diz econ 
—[{Adv.] 


AN IDEA OF THE KHEDIVE. 

KNOWING the artistic and refined taste of the Em 
peror of Germany, the Khedive was greatly embar 
rassed to know how to receive him suitably, the 
more so as the illustrious traveller was accompanied 
by his noble consort. He assembled his Grand Coun 
cil, which, after interminable sittings, where each one, 
stroking his beard, expressed his opinion. Some one 
suggested that they could perfume the city, the 
palace, and all objects destined for the imperial use 
(the ottar of roses being played out) with the Vio- 
LETTES bu C. ZAR (sold by all perfumers and druggists). 
This delicate(?) allusion united all votes. —[Adv. 


Mivurons drink CooK’s IMPERIAL ExTRA Dry 
CHAMPAGNE ever. year, and the numbers are rolling up 
witha a rush. —{Adv.] 


No “general debility in the spring ” when ABBoTT’s, 
the ORIGINAL ANGOSTURA BITTERS,is used. Sure cure. 
J 


—{Adz <2 tae i. = 


Ir you lack appetite, try wine-glass of Dr. SIEGERT’S 
ANGOSTURA Bitters before meals.—{ Adz 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN - 
TIFRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—{Adv.] 
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For sale by all leading 
retailers, 


DON’T SEW ON BUTTONS! 
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slor’s Buttons made with 
W ashburne Pat- 






aateners slip on in a jifly 
Press a little lever—they hold 
like grim death, but don't injure 
the fabric. Instantly released 
when desired. By mail, roc, each. 
Illus. catalogue showing collar 
buttons andotheruseful novelties 
made with these fasteners, free 


m request. 
“AMERICAN RING CO., 


Box 80, Waterbury, Conn, 
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MORIE -OF* SOME 
MOUS*AUTHORS 


By JUSTIN MCCARTHY 
in the May 11th issue of 


The Youth's Companion 


Among other attractive features of the four 
May issues of The Companion will be ..... 


: 

% 

g 

3 The Old Minister’s Girls, C. A. Stephens. 
iy (A PFOUR-PART STORY.) 

% Mrs. Stowe as a Mother, Susan Munroe Stowe 
.Y . 

: An Arctic Hurricane, Lieut. R. E. Peary. 
4 
i 
Y 
v 
Y 
w 


The Parshley Celebration, Sarah Orne Jewett. 
(A MEMORIAL-DAY STORY.) 
Subscriptions to The Companion received at any time. 
Price $1.75 a year. Illustrated Announcement 
and Sample Copies sent on request. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
in his Essay on Elo- 
quence said in speak 
ing of aman whom 
he described as a 
Godsend to his town, 
“He is put together like 
a Waltham Watch: 

















LAST PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
TOUR TO WASHINGTON VIA 


RRR ee ee A 
PENNSYLVANIA HAILROAD. 


Harper's Periodicals 


The last of the present series of Pennsylvania 
Railroad three-day personally conducted tours 


= to Washington, D C., will-be run on May 11. 
? MAGAZINE $4 00 a Year The rate, $14.50 from New York, $11.50 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from other 
WEEKLY - - 4 00a Year points, includes transportation, hotel accommo 
dations, and Capitol guide fees. Au experienced 

BAZAR - 


For itineraries, tickets, and full information 
LITERATURE - 4 00 a Year apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 
ROUND TABLE 1 00 a Year 


Broadway, New York; 789 Broad Street, 
eFer erere taht ee ee ete tet were ete tate 


Newark, N. J.; or addiess Geo. W. Boyd, 
BOKER’S BITTERS 


Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
An appetizer, promotes digestion, cures dyspepsia, and delicious mixed in drinks. 
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4 00 a Year 3 Chaperon will also accompany the party 
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Street Station, Philadelphia. 








THE CELEBRATED 
PIANOS PIANOS 
Are the and the 
favorite of the refined 
musical public 





Row Te Tock Warerooms, SORMER BUILDING, 170 Sth Ave. Cor. 224 Street. 
| CAUTION-~ russo'vit'ons similar funding name o's cheap grace. S“O"H-M-E-R 
THE “SOHMER" HEADS THE LIST OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 
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Heroism of Company C 


(SEI PAGE ILLUSTRATION) 


N the last number of Harper's WEEKLY Mr. Bass 
i Manila’s night of terror—the night of 
ary 22, protracted into the early morning of 
February 23—and gave an account of the almost un- 
} edented conspiracy to massacre foreign residents. 

Company C of the Thirteenth Minnesota occupied a 


FRONT 


building adjoining the Tondo district, the northern 

uirter of the city ‘pest hole” of insurrection. Al- 
ch an uprising had been expected, the preparations 

of the Filipinos had been made with such secrecy that 
r men supp sect it had been postponed; that night, for 
the first time in ten days, they had undressed and made 
themselves thoroughly comfortable. Soon after mid- 


the sound of burning bamboo (popping in mimicry 


rr uv volleys of small-arms) aroused them, and they 

the sky glowing. Then came a sharper report, with 
he ring of genuineness: a bugle call; a fusillade from 
Remingtons and Mausers. The yard was protected by a 
st eight feet in height, and in the shelter of this 
the campany formed quickly. A detachment was left to 
cuard the building, while the rest of the command, pro- 
ceeded at double time towards Plaza de Azcarraga, the 
point designated in the plan of defense. 


Meantime a score of these volunteers, with Second-Lieu- 






int Sno 
racks, and 
nel fifty or two 


} 
brass 


bullets 


flames; 


Initic vas in 


w in command, made good their position in the 
stood off the attacking party, one hundred 
hundred strong, armed with Remingtons, 
All of-Tondo—more than a square 
and for half an hour this handful of 
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men from Minnesota had little to choose between Filipino 
and fire. The building caught a dozen times; the fire- 
fighting squad as often turned their backs upon one ene- 
my in order to conquer the other. They conquered both 
—so far as their efforts extended—and all were spared to 
have their part in imposing conditions upon the Orientals 
when MacArthur’s movement on Malolos began. 


Kansas City’s Hall 


(SEE ILLUSTRATIONS, PAGE 423) 
HE people of Kansas City, Missouri, have 
just dedicated to popular use the most com- 
plete and largest auditorium in the United 
States. With the possible exception of Madison 
Square Garden in New York, it has the largest 
seating capacity of any public hal! in this coun- 
try. It was formally opened to the public February 22, 
with a concert in the afternoon and evening, followed by 
a grand ball on the arena floor. The music was furnished 
by Sousa’s band, and over 20,000 people attended the 
concert. At the ball following over 1000 couples danced 
in the great arena and 10,000 people sat in the balconies. 
This great hall was built by popular subscription, and 
cost $250,000. When opened there was not a dollar of 
debt upon the building. The idea originated with W. R. 
Nelson, owner of the Kansas City Star, and was carried 
through to success by him. It was made an enterprise 
of the people. Only $72,000 of the money was raised in 
large subscriptions. Shares were valued at $1 each, and 
it would be difficult to find a resident of Kansas City who 





is not a stockholder. Many small subscriptions were also 
received from neighboring towns. It is essentially a peo- 
ple’s hall in every sense of the word. It was completed 
in eight months from the time ground was broken. 

It is situated at the corner of Thirteenth and Central 
streets, on the high ground of the city. The building has 
a frontage of 200 feet on Thirteenth Street, and 314 feet 
on Central Street. It is built of native stone, cream brick, 
and terra-cotta. From the floor to the apex of the roof is 
75 feet, and the height of the walls is 45 feet. The first 
story is of stone in Renaissance; the second in peristyle 
form, and of brick and terra-cotta. The roof is copper 
and composition. The building is designed to accommo- 
date conventions, fairs, circuses, expositions, cattle and 
horse shows, and an armory. 

The arena in the centre is 213 by 125 feet. There are 
assembly-rooms, toilet-rooms, cafés, kitchens, armories, 
and an immense roof garden in the building. There are 
no stairways, all the different levels being reached by in- 
clined planes. The building can be emptied at the rate 
of five thousand people a minute, and it is absolutely fire- 
proof. The architect was Mr. F. E. Hill, whose plans 
were accepted as the result of a competition in which 
three handsome cash prizes were offered for the best de- 
signs. 

The acoustic properties of the building are remarkably 
good and have been severely tested. It is an ideal place 
for a great national convention, and Kansas City’s claim 
for one of the political gatherings to be held in 1900 is 
greatly strengthened by the possession of the most mod- 
ern auditorium in the United States. The success which 
attended this idea has caused several other Western cities 
to attempt large enterprises of a similar character by the 
same means. J. D. WHELPLEY. 
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An Excellent Combination. 


The pleasant method and beneficial 


effects of the well known remedy, 
Syrup oF Fics, manufactured by the 
CALIFORNIA Fic Syrup Co., illustrate 
the value of obtaining the liquid laxa- 
tive principles of plants known to be 
medicinally laxative and presenting 
them in the form most refreshing to the 
taste and acceptable to the system. It 
is the one perfect strengthening laxa- 
tive. cleansing the system effectually, 
dispelling colds, headaches and fevers 
gently yet promptly and enabling one 
to overcome habitual constipation per- 
manently. Its perfect freedom from 
every objectionable quality and sub- 
stance. and its acting on the kidneys, 
liver and bowels, without weakening 
or irritating them, make it the ideal 
laxative 

In the process of manufacturing figs 
are used, as they are pleasant to the 
taste, but the medicinal qualities of the 
remedy are obtained from senna and 
other aromatic plants, by a method 
known to the CALIFORNIA Fie Syrup 
Co. onky. In order to get its beneficial 
effects and to avoid imitations, please 
remember thé full pame of the Company 
printed on the front of every package. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists.—Price 50c. per bottle. 
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And preventing the first symptoms of dis- 
tressing rashes, nothing 80 pure, 80 sweet, so 
wholesome, so speedily effective as CUTICURA 
Soar, greatest of skin purifying and beauti- 
fying soaps, as well as purest and sweetest 
for toilet, bath, and nursery. For pimples, 
blotches, red, rough, oily, mothy skin, dry, 
thin, and falling hair, red, rough hands, and 
for siimple rashes and blemishes of childhood, 
it is simply incomparable. 


‘BEECHAM'S 
PILLS 2” 


10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. 
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Nothing injurious in 


BROWN'S 


J 
Bronchial Troe 
A great relief for coughs, hoarse- 
ness, throat and lung troubles. 
John I. Brown & Son, Boston. 














Indigestion Has No 


That salt-shaker is filled with Pepsalt 


PEPSALT CURES AND PREVENTS INDIGESTION 









ELECTRIC| 








LAUNCHES 


‘Ehe 





Newest Ty 


Can’t Explode 


CAN BE 


Pepsalt.a:. 


is the best of table salt, into every grain of which is 

incorporated digestive substances natural 
Fill your salt-cellar with 
and use it in place of salt at 
you have indigestion your 
stomach does not supply the 


to the stomach. 
psalt 
your meals. If 
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M.amount of the 


bottle and try it. 


For Him THE VAUPEI 


pes 
Motive power below flooring. 


Fully Guaranteed 


Can’t Sink | 
USED EVERYWHERE | 


WITH OUR NEW 


PORTABLE CHARGING PLANT 


Iiustrated Catalogue mailed on request. 


The Electric Launch Company 
Morris Heights, New York City | 


dissolving or digestive 
alt taken in place of salt at 
your meals makes good this de- 
ficiency, as you take with every 
mouthful of your food a similar ! 
substance to that whichis re 
and at the right time, 
indigestion is a thing of the past. 

Send for sample in salt-shaker 


Price 25 cents, postpaid. 


THE | SAMARITAN CO 
45 Sheriff St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Prudential 





Safe No Heat joe” 
Simple No Smoke 
Reliable No Smell 


Endowment 
Policies . . 


are a very attractive form 
of Life Insurance. Premiums 
payable only during the pe- 
riod selected. 


Example. 


At age 35, nearest birthday, 
you pay The Prudential 
$485.80 a year for 20 years. 
You receive an Endowment 
Policy for $10,000. At the 


necessary 


quired 
and your 








Ired but cannot sleep: —~ 
7A glass before retiring—of 


JOHANN TIOFFS 


ALT EXTRACT — 
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World: 
renowned 


end of the term you are paid 
$10,000 in cash and a liberal 
dividend. You get back con- 
siderably more than you have 
paid, and your life has been 
insured for 20 years. 

If you should die before the ex- 
piration of the period selected, 
the full amount of the policy 
would be payable. 

In what better way can you 
invest your money? 


Pro rata from $500 to $50,000. 


Write for booklet on 
Endowment Insurance, 


The Prudential 


Insurance Co.of America 





Bath and Health Resort, ="*- 


year round. 


Celebrated 
Brine 


65° 


Unequalled Success in Curing 
Gout, Rheumatism, Sciatica, all complaints of the 
joints, nerves, stomach, and intestines, as well as 
all diseases of the respiratory organs. 


MUGS EEE 


Prospectus Free, apply to the 





Stadt. Kurverwaltung, 
WIESBADEN, GERMANY. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
Home Office: NEWARK, N. 4. 
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HAWAIIAN-~AMERICA 


BY CASPAR WHITNEY 











Il1l.—COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


T becomes immediately apparent, on study of the sub- 
ject, (1) that Hawaii has attained its present commer- 
cial position entirely through its own resources and 
the enterprise of its citizens, and (2) that its devel- 
opment has but partially disclosed its natural agri- 
cultural wealth. The history of commereial Ha 

waii may be divided into three eras: (1) Sandal-wood, the 
exportation of which began somewhere about 1800, and 
had ceased before 1840; (2) Whaling, which began in 1819, 
was at its zenith in 1854, and had disappeared in 1871; and 
(3) Sugar, which first attracted capital (to a very small ex- 
tent) in 1837, had risen to first importance in 1843, and is 
to-day the industrial backbone of the islands. 

Just when the exportation of sandal-wood began is. I 
believe, nota matter of authentic record, but, at all events, 
it gave Hawaiians their first merchantmen vessels, and it 
plunged the king and his leading chiefs into extravagance 
and debt. 

The sandal-wood gave out long before the debts were 
paid. 

There was no money in circulation until after 1817, 
therefore all trade was by barter, with the result that 
great quantities of this precious wood were exchanged for 
ships, which in turn carried more cargoes of the wood to 
China. The rich harvest was a lure irresistible. The 
chiefs sent their serfs far and deep into the forests; and, 
indeed, employed them so unrclentingly that, it is said, 
the serfs deliberately destroyed the young trees, so they 
might be relieved from such heavy toil in following years. 

And they judged accurately, for so great was the den- 
udation of the forests that in twenty years sandal ceased 
to be an important article of export; in twenty more it had 
practically died out. Two sandal-trees were pointed out 
to me on the island of Hawaii as rare relics of the great 
forests of them which once covered the islands—solitary, 
almost forgotten, sigus of Hawaii's first commercial era. 

Though the sandal-trees disappeared, there was left 
with the king and ruling chiefs the spirit of venture its 
trade had created—and it had attracted the whalers. The 
trading spirit sent the coasting -vessels of the king and 
chiefs on far-off voyages of barter and discovery, and the 
whalers brought trade merchandise and—the missionaries. 

It is not my purpose to go into details. I purpose 
merely to show the general disposition of the native and 


the trend of trade. I wish also to say—and this perhaps _ 


is as fitting a moment as any—that I am undertaking 
neither a history nor a tourist’s guide of the Hawaiian 
Islands, but rather a series of articles which, it is hoped, 
will give the reader a fair idea of the islands and their 
people, their churacter and industries, their accomplish- 
ments and their prospects. 

With the decline in sandal-wood trade the whaling in- 
terests increased quickly, and so materially as to become 
the principal business of the islands. The native has 
never been exacting. Little matters it to him how his 
stomach is filled, so long as it is filled, and whaling ac- 
complished that end as surely as sandal- wood. 

The first white traders at Hawaii were English, who 
made the islands a point of supply on their trips to the 
northwest, but they failed to follow up their pioneer ad- 
vantages, so that the first white traders really to establish 
themselves were Americans, from New England, who had 
followed hard on the heels of the whalers from New Bed- 
ford and Nantucket. In fact, the traders, whalers, and 
missionaries fell upon Hawaii simultaneously—the mis- 
sionaries to accomplish such an evolution in the native 
from savagery to civilization as has not been equalled 
in the same length of time elsewhere in the world. 

The American whalers made the islands a rendezvous 
for the majority of all nations fishing in the Pacific, and 
so close were these interests to those of the islands that 
laws were made in every way favoring the whalers and 
their trade, and a wavelet of progression set in motion. 

In 1822 printing had been established (but not until 1836 
was the first newspaper published, and not until 1843 had 
one uninterrupted publication),and a year later four Ameri 
can mercantile houses had been opeued—two from Boston, 
one from Bristol, and one from New York. A ship-yard 
was built in 1825, and Honolulu made a point of trans- 
shipment by the whalers, and in 1826 James Hunnewell 
founded at Honolulu the mercantile house which still 
exists as C. Brewer & Co. By 1836 interest had deepened 
and the trade broadened, so that we find salt, Aoa lumber, 





cotton, indigo, corn, potatoes, fruits, hides, Aukwi oil, 
arrow-root, and tobacco on the list of exports. 

Thus the trade prospered, until, from 1836 to 1841, 447 
ships touched at Honoluiu, 358 hailing from American 
(four-fifths whalers) and 82 from English ports, while in 
the same period Hawaiian commerce showed exports of 
$388,000 (seeking the far markets of New York, France, 
and Australia for its produce), and imports of $1,567,000. 
By 1845 the foreign population of Honolulu was 400, and 
the shipping owned by residents amounted to $55,000, 
while the town itself supported five wholesale and twenty 
retail shops, and one lumber-yard, four hotels, and twelve 
sailors’ boarding-houses and grog-shops. At this time the 
sugar interests were expanding largely, and some very 
small and tentative efforts making to plant coffee. 

The discovery of gold in California (1848) bore so im 
portantly upon the islands as almost to warrant my class- 
ing the nine years following as a separate industrial era in 





to $585,122, the imports from $350,347 to $1,590,837, the 
custom-house receipts from $14,263 to $152,125, the Ha 
waiian registered vessels from 15 to 54, the shipping wa 
rivals from 207 in 1844 to 650 in 1854, and brought about 
(1859) the inauguration of an inter-island steamboat ser 
vice with the Kilauea. This, too, was the heyday of the 
whale-fisheries, which reached their zenith in 1859, when 
549 outfitted in one or another of the Hawaiian ports. 

The subsidence, however, of the gold fever on the Pa- 
cific coast had a quieting effect on island agricultural busi 
ness, that decreased materially as California developed its 
own wealth in that direction. But the set-back was not 
serious; Hawaiians were beginning to appreciate the rich 
ness of their soil, and as its second commercial era was 
closing—hastened by the destruction (1871) of the whaling 
fleet in an arctic ice crush—its third was opening auspi 
ciously. 

It will enable us the better to appreciate Hawaii's sub 


























THE RESULT OF AN EXPANDING COMMERCE—CANE HAULED TO MILLS BY 
STEAM-POWER. 


Hawaiian commercial history. Certainly not before had 
such prosperity come to the islands, although at the begin 
ning of this year the outlook was hardly encouraging, for 
the exodus to California included so many of the progres- 
sive class that industries on the island came practically to 
a standstill in 1849, and domestic exports fell from $266, 
819, in 1848, to $185,083, while imports rose to $729,739. 
But 1850 marked the reaction and the increasing trade. 
The development of the California mining interests cre 
ated demand for potatoes, meat, flour, and Hawaii found 
a ready market for all it could raise. This year is a most 
important one in the commercial development of th: 
Hawaiian Islands, for it marks first recognition of Ha 
waii’s agricultural possibilities (of which so little advan- 
tage has been taken), organization of an agricultural so 
ciety, establishment of a postal service, the visit of 469 
merchant-ships (the largest number, in fact, for one year’s 
record), building of a reservoir, and founding of a bank at 
Honolulu. 

It was an active beginning that went busily forward. 
Wheat was raised, flour-mills erected, and California very 
largely ate the flour and potatoes of Hawaii’s growing, 
until its own heavy-yielding fields overwhelmed all com- 
petition. 

To-day Hawaii buys all its flour and a heavy percentage 
of its potatoes in California! 

But those were great days for Hawaii—those ten years 
from 1844 to 1854, which raised the exports from $169,641 


sequent development if we consider her financial standing 
at the end of the second era, 1875: Value of imports, 
$1,505,670, of which $947,260 was from United States; 
exports, $2,089,736, of which $1,774,083 was for domestic 
produce; customs receipts, $213,447; Hawaiian registered 
vessels, 51 of 7136 tons; shipping arrivals (nerchantmen), 
120 of 93,000 tons; annual taxes, $150,009; population es 
timated at 57,000; total government revenue (1875), $536, 
180; public debt, $450,000. (For these figures, and many 
others in this series, I am indebted to Mr. Thomas G 
Thrum, the Hawaiian statistician.) 

The considerable development of sugar interests in 
Hawaii was simultaneous with the beginning of an effort, 
long continued, for closer trade relations with the main 
land—as we must call the United States. So long ago as 
1853 it had become apparent that Ilawaii. as, in fact, an 
outlying sugar plantation of the United States, was en 
titled to recognition as such on the tariff list. In 1855 a 
reciprocity treaty was concluded between W. L. Marcy, 
Secretary of State, acting for the United States, and Judge 
Lee, Commissioner of the Hawaiian king. Although ap 
proved by the Committee on Foreign Affairs, the United 
States Senate withheld ratification. Again in 1864 the 
question was raised, but not brought to issue because 
the public mind was occupied with the civil war; again, 
in 1867 the treaty was brought forward, ratified by the 
Hawaiian’ government, approved by President Johnson 
and Secretary-of-State W. H. Seward, but rejected by the 
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Senate. Yet again, in 1874 the effort to establish closer 
commercial relations was renewed by King Kalakaua in 
person, visiting the United States with a commission com- 
posed of Henry A. P. Carter and Elisha H. Allen, and 
this time success attended the effort. The treaty (drawn 
for seven years), signed at Washington, January 30, 1875, 
and announced by formal proclamation June 3 of the same 
year, was sufficiently broad in terms practically to create 
free trade relations between the United States and the 
Hawaiian Islands. The United States admitted, free of 
duty, sugar, and substantially the entire agricultural pro 
duct of the islands; Hawaii, in turn, opened its ports to 
the United States for about every article of domestic con- 
sumption on its list. 

Protests came at once from Great Britain to the Ha- 
waiian king, and the situation was somewhat strained 
and uncertain for a couple of years, until the unequivocal 
and vigorous policy of Secretary-of-State James G. Blaine 
settled the matter finally and definitely. In 1884 the treaty 
was renewed for another seven years, and the exclusive 
privileges of Pearl Harbor granted the United States, 
which resulted in further protests, this time from the 
sugar - refining interests of both Great Britain and the 
United States. But these also were denied, and the 
treaty was still in force when annexation came finally in 
1898. 

With the signing of this reciprocity treaty the Hawaiian 
industrial and commercial status underwent complete 
revolution. Though there had always been a healthful 
amount of enterprise in the islands, the scarcity of labor, 
the usual failures of cropsyand particularly the instability 
of the degenerating monarchy, filled the way of progres- 
sion with obstacles, and so beset Hawaii’s industrial efforts 
as to make commercial life one long uncertain struggle. 
Up to 1876 the financial results of sugar, rice, and coffee 
growing had not been sufficiently encouraging to warrant 
or even suggest expansion. It was appreciation of her 
great possibilities and realization of her inability to make 
the most of them under existing trade and political condi- 
tions that impelled Hawaii's repeated overtures for reci- 
procity. F 

And the significance of reciprocity to the prosperity 
of the islands now became immediately apparent. In- 
dustrial activity was instant and general; thirteen new 
sugar-plantations were laid out in 1877, fifteen more in 
the year following; mills were erected, shipping in- 
creased, and a general air of hopefulness and confidence 
spread over Hawaii. How substantial this expansion 
was may be judged by the importations of 1878 and 1879, 
which for machinery amounted to $960,342; for hard- 
ware and agricultural implements, $414,792; for lumber, 
$402,742; and for building materials, $196,554. In 1879 
the first railroad on the islands was laid from Kahului 
(Maui) to Wailuku — for these were the years when the 
Spreckels sugar interests were developing Maui indus- 
tries. 

It was all outlay in the first two or three years after the 
ratification of the treaty, but at the end of ten years 
(1886) the Hawaiian commerce had increased with a great 
bound, and the annual returns showed: Exports, $10,565, - 
886; imports, $4,877,735; custom-house receipts, $580, - 
444. Shipping arrivals, 310: tonnage, 222,372. Hawaiian 
registered ships, 58: tonnage, 13,529. Compare these fig- 
ures with those at the closing of Hawaii's second com- 
mercial era in 1875. 

The large sugar returns very naturally prompted fur- 
ther expansion, and in 1888 and 1889, responding to the 
ruling spirit, some of the most extensive plantations on 
the islands were laid out. Mr. B. F. Dillingham brought 
Oahu into the line of progression by his enterprise, his 
railroad-builditig, and one million and a half dollars’ worth 
of machinery imported. Meantime increase in number 
and considerable improvement in class were making in the 
several lines of vessels engaging in Hawaiian trade. Not 
only did the regularly established lines enlarge their fa- 

- cilities, but several new ones were added; and, most im- 
portant to the islands, a direct semi-monthly service was 
estublished between San Francisco and Honolulu. The 
harbor was dredged and enlarged (1893), a marine railway 
had been constructed (1883), and Hawaii, from struggling 
insignificance, had so developed her resources and in- 
creased her trade that in 1895 she stood second on San 
Francisco's foreign-trade list. And at no time during her 
commercial development, even in the periods of depres- 
sion, before 1876, liad there been panic or failure to meet 
obligations. I never visited a town whose business record 
is so absolutely unsullied as that of Honolulu. 

And so Hawaii's commerce grew, until at the close of 
1896 a cash surplus in the treasury of $71,000 more than 
at the beginning of the year, after paying all running 
government expenses and redeeming $16,000 worth of 
bonds falling due, proved the republic of Hawaii to be 
self-supporting, solvent, and prosperous. Perhaps figures 
will be even more convincing to that end: at the close of 
1897, when the last. biennial returns were made, Hawaii’s 
imports were $7,682,628; her exports had grown to $16,- 
021,775; custom-house receipts, $708,493. Shipping arri- 
vals 427: tonnage, 513,826. Hawaiian registered vessels 62, 
tonnage, 34,069. And the Hawaiian balance-sheet on 
January 1, 1898, showed revenue, $5,042,504; expendi- 
tures, $4,654,926; cash balance in treasury, $456,804; 
value crown and government lands (approximate), $4,- 
500.000; other assets, public buildings, public works, etc., 
$3,000,000; bonded public debt, $3,679,700. Rather a 
tidy showing, considering the length of time and the con- 
ditions under which it was made. 


IV.—THE SUGAR INDUSTRY 

IIE development of the sugar industry is so closely 

identified with the development of Hawaiian commerce 
as to make separate discussions almost supererogatory. 
Sugar is practically Hawaii’s commerce, and Hawaii’s com- 
merce is substantially sugar. Of the 1897 export figures of 
$16,021,775, sugar represented $15,390,442 (and of this to- 
tal, $15,390,228 came to the United States). Incidentally 
let me note that of the thirty millions of dollars invested 
in Hawaiian sugar-plantations, twenty-two and one-half 
millions is American; of the total population of the island 
(109,020), nearly one-quarter (24,653) are employed on the 
sugar-plantations ; of the Chinese and Japanese inhabi- 
tants (45,000), almost half (21,000) are employed on the 
sugar-plantations. With this array of figures confront- 
ing him, the inquiring reader will hardly challenge my 
statement of sugar’s relation to Hawaiian commerce. 
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Sugar-cane is one of the comparatively few indigenous 
products of the Hawaiian Islands—for, strange to relate, 
with the exception of a few varieties, all the trees, flow- 
ers, and fruits that now flourish on the islands were 
planted by the early white settlers; not even the banana 
is indigenous; and the present cocoa- palms that pictu- 
resquely fringe the Honolulu Harbor were all planted— 
every last one of them. However, as sugar-cane is men- 
tioned by Captain Cook in 1778—before there were any 
whites on the islands—we may accept it as having been 
native to the soil. We know there are abundant state- 
ments from old natives that it grew wild and luxuriantly 
in the valleys and on the lowlands, but the natives made 
no use of it except as food in its raw state. 

One’ of the earliest of Hawaiian planters, L. L. Torbert, 
claims to have traced the first sugar-manufacturing to a 
Chinaman, who in 1802 arrived at Honolulu on one of the 
vessels trading in sandal-wood, with a stone fnill and boil- 
ers, and ground off one small crop, which he made into 
sugar before returning home with hisapparatus. We must 
take Mr. Torbert’s unsupported word for this, for the earli- 
est otherwise authenticated record of sugar-making is that 
of a Don Paulo Marin, who had the cane mashed on large 
wooden platters (pot boards) by the natives with their 
stone pot pounders, and then collecting the juice, boiled 
it in a small copper kettle. Mr. H. P. Baldwin, one of 
the oldest and most experienced planters on the islands, 
vouches for this. It is a matter of little moment, I sup- 

ose, who made the first sugar, though there is some sat- 
sfaction in collecting these details for this chapter. 

At all events, various accounts agree as to the manu- 
facture of sugar and molasses in several quarters at about 
the year 18237 and it is undoubted that the first mill of 
any congeqgueiuce was erected at Koloa (Kauai) by. Dr. 
R. W. Woodin 1835. This first mill, and all others for 
fifteen years, Were crude in form and wasteful in process; 
a native grass house commonly answered as mill, the 
rollers were wooden, and the kettles whalers’ try-pots, 
while the motive power was furnished by oxen, horses, 
or in some cases by water. The sugar, of course, was 
of but one grade, and that inferior; it was the residue 
after the } yee had been boiled to a thick syrup and 
drained off through the perforated bottoms of barrels. 
Nevertheless, there was some exporting of sugar, a sur- 
prising amount considering the slow and primitive pro- 
cess—in 1837 $300 wo.i.: was exported, and this was in- 
creased to $6200 in 1838, aud to $18,000 in 1840. Mr. 
Baldwin tells of a mill he remembers, between 1840 and 
1850, which ‘‘ consisted of three whale-ship try-pots set on 
adobe and stone mason-work, the rollers being wooden, 
strengthened with iron bands”; I am told, too, that the 
first centrifugal machine used in any country for drying 
sugar was invented by D. M. Weston, a resident of Ha- 
waii, and used on a Maui plantation in 1851. 

But the sugar-market was restricted and fickle, and the 
industry at this period had so many discouragements it 
finally began to lose ground, so that by 1857 the plantations 
had diminished to five. A decided change for the better, 
however, came with the adoption of steam as the motive 
power in 1858-9, and two years later, when the first of 
the modern vacuum pans were introduced, the number of 
plantations rose to twenty-two, of which nine ground by 
steam and twelve by water. Like the commerce of the 
islands, the sugar industry has thrived in eras, each fos- 
tered by some new impetus, each more successful than 
its immediate predecessor. 

The first real impetus to cane-growing came with the 
outbreaking of the civil war and the inflation of sugar 
values; the second was given by the reciprocity treaty 
with the United States in 1876, and the third has been 
furnished within the present years by irrigation. 

How these eras have affected the outputis best told by the 
figures: in 1863 about 2600 tons were exported; in 1876, 
upwards of 13,000 tons; and in 1896, 240,000 tons; and it 
is not at all unlikely that this year the figures will reach 
260,000 tons. It is interesting to note further, while we 
are on comparative figures, that the exports of sugar com- 
pared with the labor employed in its cultivation and man- 
ufacture during the last three years show the following 
gradual increase: ‘‘ 1895, nearly 74 tons per capita employ- 
ed; 1896, a little over 94 tons; and in 1897, very nearly 105 
tons.” 

There are sixty plantations on the islands, of which 
fifty own their own mills and have all needed machinery 
for the manufacture of sugar. Practically all of these 
use the crushing process—which the most experienced 
planters on the islands prefer. The diffusion process was 
introduced to Hawaii about 1887, the first plant being 
erected at Kealia (Kauai),others following, until there were 
half adozen; but the improvement in the crushing process 
has arrested the attention diffusion methods were divert- 
ing. The diffusion process saves within five per cent. of 
the sugar in the cane, whereas the mills lose from ten to 
eighteen per cent. On the other hand, the diffusion plant 
necessitates the extra cost of fuel, whereas in the mill 
the cane pulp—or bagasse, as the cane is called when the 
juice has been crushed from it—supplies all the fuel ne- 
cessary. Moreover, the constant increase in number of 
rollers in the mills is steadily lowering the percentage of 
sugar lost in the crushing process, and experts are con- 
fident that before improvement ceases the average ex- 
traction in the mills will very nearly equal that by the 
diffusion P. As it is, there are very few diffusion 
plants, and planters claim that the cost of manufacture is 
less and the general results more satisfactory by the crush- 
ing process. 

Nowhere else is there equal cultivation of the soil or 
such care of the cane as we see in Hawaii. Laboratories 
in many instances are connected with the mills; the soil 
is analyzed before the planting, and fertilized according 
to its need; steam-ploughs are used where the conformation 
of the land will permit of it; the mills are the best money 
can buy, and as competition in the manufacture of ma- 
chinery is sharp, almost every year adds some new and 
scientific improvement. I may add, by-the-way, that the 
McKinley bill repealing the duty on sugar was somewhat 
of a blessing in disguise to these islands, although it was 
at the time a heavy blow (the price of sugar falling from 
$100 to $60 per ton in one day), as under the treaty Ha- 
waiian sugar entered the United States duty free. But 
meeting the prices and output of other sugar-producing 
countries necessitated abandonment of the simpler meth- 
ods that were profitable enough with high prices and no 
competition, and the movement began which resulted in 
Hawaii having the finest machinery in existence—and all 
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American made. Last year the nine-roller Ewa mill on 
Oahu turned out 140 tons of sugar each running day. 

The islands of Hawaii are all very much alike fo con 
formation; each has its backbone of mountain, with land 
more or less broken by ridges and gulches, reaching to 
the sea; in some of the islands deep valleys escape from the 
centre, where the mountains have been rent by volcanic 
action into abrupt chasms, and run to the very water's 
edge. The soil of the valleys is very rich indeed, and in- 
variably planted in rice; the sugar lands are those along 
the coast of the islands, extending back to an elevation of 
about fifteen hundred feet; beyond that is coffee land or 
pasture. And wherever there is land fit for growing sugar, 
there will be found cane, either present or immediately 

rospective. There is practically now no land on the 

Tawaiian Islands capable of raising cane profitably that 
is not so employed. 

Improved machinery and fertilizing have tremendously 
increased the annual sugar yield, but the real developer 
of Hawaiian plantations in recent years has been irrigation, 
which has reclaimed for cane much land previously con- 
sidered irredeemable. Practically all plantations on Oahu, 
Kauai, and Maui irrigate their cane; the rainfall of wind- 
ward Hawaii, where are the majority of the plantations, 
is quite heavy, while on the leeward side, in the section 
where cane is planted, the land is sufficiently near the 
mountains to insure a dependable rainfall. Yet in some 
parts of leeward Hawaii water is run from the moun- 
tains down upon the lowland cane-fields. On Kauai 
water is taken by some of the plantations from the moun- 
tains that occupy the centre of the island; but the usual 
system of irrigation throughout the islands is by means 
of wells, a pumping plant, and a reservoir system. 

On noisland is this plan carried out so elaborately or with 
such handsome results as oy Oahu, where the natural rich- 
ness of the soil has been increased twofold. Pumps are 
now used which have a capacity of ten million gallons in 
twenty-three hours, and it is intended to put in one with 
a capacity of twelve million gallons. At present water is 
being pumped to an elevation of 350 feet, but a plant was 
being put in while I was in Oahu sufficiently powerful 
to raise water 525 feet, and some of the most progressive 
of the planters expect to finally irrigate cane 650 feet 
above the water-source. Thus far, despite the great num- 
ber of wells that have been sunk on the same plantation 
and on plantations contiguous, no diminution in the sup- 
ply. is apparent. 

he average yield of sugar to the acre of cane is greater 
in the Hawaiian Islands than in any other cane-growing 
country in the world. It varies, however, a great deal; 
the average yield of Maui, for instance, is about three and 
one-half tons of sugar to the acre; Hawaii's average is 
lowered by the smaller producing qualities of her leeward 
or dry side, but would not go lower than four tons; Kauai, 
from four to five tons; and Oahu, six to seven tons. 
There are, of course, pieces of ground, even entire plan- 
tations, on each of these islands, where the yield would 
greatly exceed the average of the island; one plantation 
of Oahu, forinstance, yields ten tons of sugar to the acre (it 
takes seven to eight tons of cane to produce a ton of sugar), 
and special yields of even sixteen tons per acre have been 
obtained from given sections of the same Oahu plantation. 
The quality of these figures is the better appreciated by 
comparison with the yields of Louisiana and Cuba. 

The average yield of Louisiana—according to the fig- 
ures Prof. W. é Stubbs, Director of the State Experi- 
ment Station, has been kind enough to furnish me—varies 
from one ton to two and one-half tons of sugar per acre, 
the average being perhaps not over one and one-half tens. 

Cuba’s cane-raising possibilities have never been fully 
developed. The yield per acre prior to the war was very 
light, because of the general agricultural deficiency of the 
island, due to Spanish corruption, Cuban lack of enterprise, 
and the troublous times. Certainly not to any deficiency 
in the soil, as the fact that they carry the cane to the 
sixth and even to the twelfth ratooning indicates. Ra- 
tooning means cutting the cane at the ground’s edge and 
leaving the root to sprout the next year—so a sixth ra- 
tooning would mean that the one planting had yielded 
six crops of cane. 

In Louisiana cane is planted once in two or three 
onal | is it permitted to remain longer than three 
years. In Hawaii cane is planted every second year, as a 
rule, and rarely goes beyond the single ratooning. Of 
course, ratoon cane is not so rich, but frequent planting 
adds tremendously to the expense and necessitates heavy 
fertilization — however, the increase of yield seems to 
warrant the outlay, if we may judge from Hawaiian re- 
sults. 

Cuba has some modern plantations and some excellent 
mills; the cane grown on the island is fairly rich in 
sucrose, and if it had the same cultivation given cane in 
Louisiana or in the Hawaiian [Pslands, yields would be 
forth-coming, Prof. Stubbs estimates, probably as high as 
five to six tons of sugar to the acre. As it is now, the 
average Cuban yield is rarely over one to two tons per 
acre. 

According to some sugar-refining experts with whom I 
have talked on the subject of Hawaiian, Louisianian, and 
West-Indian sugars—and who have but recently com- 
pleted a series of extensive experiments—the Hawaiian 
soil is peculiarly suited to cane-growing, and will continue 
to yield sugar more heavily per acre than that of Cuba, 
no matter how scientific the cultivation of soil or how 
complete the machinery for extracting the juice. By the 
same token the Hawaiian sugar is considered just as much 
superior to the Cuban as is its soil. Therefore the possibil- 
ity of sugar-growing becoming unprofitable, and the conse- 
quent decadence of the industry in Hawaii, need not con- 
cern us. Though the day is sure to come when the profits 
of Hawaiian planters will be materially lessened. They 
could easily be cut in half and the planters still have 
handsome returns on the capital invested. However, 
it will prove a costly mistake if investors feel they can- 
not lose money in any Hawaiian sugar stock that may 
be put on the market. It is not unlikely plantations may 
be floated whose stock will hardly yield satisfactory re- 
turns. Hawaii is perhaps destined to undergo one of those 
characteristically American booms, with an accompany- 
ing reaction which will settle hard upon wild plantation 


schemes that have been launched upon the strength of | 


those already legitimately established. It will be for 
Hawaii's best interest if the islands escape one of those 
Western booms that: fill towns with hungry mechanics 
and unscrupulous promoters, 
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JUST as - USE THE 189° MODELS f 133 coer es Se Lowest prices ever quoted aI ¥ 2 4 Agents for 
SGC - if % very customer satisfied. Shi; subject to examin- ‘ j ase a 

IN by A) T ne f m — i Ni ation and approval. No mn ny Nee wo P A = © Vv Tel Henley . 

: (rs) good AGENTS WANTED. For price list and partic- o wv elegraph Co., 

— : \ : ulars address the old reliable cycle house, Le e Lt, 

- ava BROWN.-LEWIS ©0., (DL. 203 Wabash Av., Chieaga, eS Londoo, Rng 
ol a ms 


1 write for our 1899 .. y Falls Of, Turns 

Catalogue. 2nd hand wheels from $5.00 up. No MONEY Coop vane the Remedy. By Prot. HARLEY PARKER. 
A. N. LONG & CO,, 1018 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 

“ Every one should read this little book.”—~AsAenaum. 








| : = 
Oe: een BICYCLE | THE HAIR Wir evs Gane 





REQUIRED in Advance Adis VICTOR M ‘F’Gco. 
Dept. G 69, 295 and 297 Hin deen Valenge, i, 
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Look here, Black, y 
What makes 


“Why, man, 


you think so?” 
it begins 


Walter Baker & Co. 5 | 
BREAKFAST 








Pa. \ 
Costs Less Be sure that 
than the Package 
One Cent lA bears our 
a Cup. 3, \} 4) Trade-Mark. 
{ } 
s 











* 





Trade-Mark. 


Sececceccece” 
"A Perfect Food. 
Delicious. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780. 


DORCHESTER, MASS, 


Pure, Nutritious, 





ReShaS 
Why Not Smoke a Pipe? 


One “good” cigar costs more 
than 2 va | ; 





A pat oa _ 


the standard high-grade pipe 
é th 


tobacco. To make the change 
from cigars to YALE MixTURE 
will cut the cost of smokin 

to ten cents on the dollar o 
your daily cigar expense. It’s 
a satisfying economy! 

A liberal sample— enough for 
@ proper trial of Yale Mixture— 
will be mailed prepaid anywhere} 
for 25 cts. Send postage stamps.] 


















Marburg yoo The Am>rican Tobsecco Co., 
Successor, Baltimore, Md. ¢ 


Joseph Cillott’s 
STEEL PENS. 


COLD MEDAL, Paris exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


Nesey cE TES 

A CAN ds 

LATEST CRASS STAMP FOR |6 PAGE aw THEM 
E.HORSMAN 380 BR OADWAY N.Y 











mu are indulging 











| 


|} Purchase 
| Investment or on Ma irgi 





HARPER 





in too much corn lately.” 


to crop right out on you.” 





Hartford and Vedette 
Bicycles. 


Public appreciation of the un- 
equalled combination of quality and 
price embodied in these machines 
is shown in the present demand for 
them, which is entirely without prec- 
edent. 


NEW MODELS. 
Chainless, . $15 
Columbia Chain,. . 50 
Hartfords, . . . 95 
Vedettes, . . $25, 26 


A limited number of Columbia, Models 45, 
46, and 49 (improved), and Hartfords, Patterns 
7 and 8, at greatly reduced prices. 

SEE OUR CATALOGUE. 


POPE MFC. Malad Hartford, Conn. 


'S WEEKLY 


Hunger is the Best ae 


After that— 


Extracto BEEF 


A perfect “Stock” for Soups, Gravies and Beef Tea. 
“Culinary Wrinkles,” free on request, tells how to use it. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 








Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


| That’s All! 


Jone) 
| Constable AoC. 


| ‘Spring Underwear. 


Cartwright and Warner's Underwear, 








| Adopt this 
Measure tor 
Pleasure 


THE 







Actual 
Size 





Ss wv jor 

Spring Weights. 
CYCLOMETER is the acknowledged stand- ripe 

|| {ard whose merit has overcome all others—the Ladies’ and Children’s Underwear. 

‘| Jone perfect distance recorder for bicycles. Merino, Silk, and Lisle Thread Underwear. 


Infinitely increas 

es the usefulness of 
the wheel for busi- 
ness or pleastre. 


Swiss Ribbed Union Suits. 


Hosiery. 


T Price, @1. 1 mile 
aud repeat. Dust ; 7 ; : : 
Proof, ater-) | Ladies’ and Children’s plain ribbed and open 
f, * tive 


Y action, On the“Trip”) work Lisle Thread and Silk Hosiery. 
yclomeres, v tics a2, pee ‘ ~ j 








Made for 24, 26, 28, 
and 30-inch 


swall indicat in be se a J ° 
teeing ath Golf and Bicycle Hosicry. 
become atanged. “an , 
1. n re ly unie 4 2 
\ actualy “broke ate p oe roadway AS 4 tb ét. 


Wheels. 











NEW YORK. 





| i. a a SHARES: 
| > OW REA 








PERFECTION 
AIR 
MATTRESSES 


PILLOWS 

CUSHIONS, Etc. 

Once Used 

Always Used. 
For Fishing : : 
Hunting, Yachting 
or Outings of ev- 
ery kind: : : : 
Thousands in Use 


Catalogt 





1¢ FREE 

MECHANICAL 
FABRIC CO. 

Providence, R. I. 





All mail orders promptly — Send lor 1899 Catalogué 
H AVENUE HOTEL 


| KNOX- HATTER 1 194 FIFTH A AVE. N.Y. 


{THROUGH ASIA. 























Nathan B. Got B. Goodnow & Co., 


BANKERS. 
ESTABLISHED 1873. 
2 Post Office Sq., Boston, Mass. 
52 Broadway, New York City. 


Transact a gp Banking Business, including the | 


and Sale of ong xcks, Bonds, and Grain, for 
De alers in Governme nt ‘and Railroad Bonds. 

voks containing Four-Year Range of Prices, 
Divide nds, and Earnings sent free on request. 

A Permanently ae Fund of over TWOLLUN 
DRED AND TWENTY-FOUR THOUSAND 
DOLLARS is held as a Guaranteed Security for all 
persons having business with us. 

Correspondence solicited. 


EARL &WILSON'S 
= a | 


| 
COLLARS & CUFFS 
BEST IN THE WORLD 








By SVEN HEDIN 


Every one who reads the standard critical journé ils or book- 
reviews of the best daily papers knows that this is one of the 
most important works of travel.and exploration of the nine- 
|| teenth century. ‘ 





The London Times says: “It is impossible to give an idea of the contents 
of these volumes, unsurpassed in geographical and human interest.” 


Two Volumes. Over 280 Illustrations and Maps. 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $ 10 00. 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York & London 











New York to Buffalo, via New York Central—Finest One-Day Railroad Ride in the World, 

















